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CHAPTER 4 


THE EASTERN EMPIRE 
IN THE SIXTH CENTURY 





Andrew Louth 


The beginning of the century saw Anastasius (491—518) on the imperial 
throne, ruling an empire that was still thought of as essentially the Roman 
Empire, coextensive with the world of the Mediterranean, however unrealistic 
such a view seems to modern historians, who have the benefit of hindsight. 
Although Anastasius ruled from Constantinople, ‘New Rome’, over what we 
call the ‘Eastern Empire’, the Western Empire having been carved up into the 
‘barbarian kingdoms’, this perspective is ours, not theirs. Through the confer- 
ring of titles in the gift of the emperor, and the purchasing of alliances with the 
wealth of the Empire — wealth that was to dwarf the monetary resources of the 
West for centuries to come — the barbarian kings could be regarded as client 
kings, acknowledging the suzerainty of the emperor in New Rome, and indeed 
the barbarian kings were frequently happy to regard themselves in this light. 
The discontinuation of the series of emperors in the West, with the deposition 
of Romulus Augustulus in 476, was regarded by very few contemporaries as 
a significant event: the notion that East and West should each have its own 
emperor was barely of a century's standing, and the reality of barbarian military 
power in the West, manipulated from Constantinople, continued, unaffected 
by the loss of an ‘emperor’ based in the West. 

The empire that Anastasius ruled was still the Mediterranean world as it 
had been since classical times in more than just a political sense: namely, in 
that it consisted of a world, the basic unit of which was the city, which with 
its hinterland (the country, c/óra) formed a self-sufficient economic and even 
cultural unit. Although shorn of the political powers of the old city-state, 
the notables of the city still exercised considerable political influence and the 
provincial governors, appointed from the same social class as these notables, 
frequently found it more effective to recognise local influence than to challenge 
it. The cities — with fora, theatres, courts and opportunities for education — 
formed the seedbed for the educated elite who held posts in the imperial 
administration, and often returned to the cities to enjoy the essentially rural 
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wealth generated by their country estates. All this was to change from the sixth 
century onwards, though there is a good deal of debate about the rate at which 
this change took place. 

The city was also the basic unit of the Christian church. From the end of 
the second century, Christianity, which had initially been a predominantly 
urban phenomenon, had developed an organisation based on the city and its 
hinterland, which was led by a single officer, called a bishop. With the gradual 
Christianisation of the Roman Empire from the fourth century onwards, the 
bishop, who was appointed for life (translation from one city to another was 
forbidden by canon 15 of the First Ecumenical Synod of Nicaea, though there 
were rare exceptions), became a considerable figure among the notables of the 
city. He was sometimes appointed defensor civitatis, that is the leader or ‘judge’ 
of the city, and he regularly exercised the functions of this post, even when 
not officially appointed to it. Despite the decline of the city as an economic 
and cultural entity," the link between the bishop and the city was to continue. 
Christianity had never been a particularly peaceful religion, and the importance 
it attached to correctly formulated beliefs, combined with its increasing social 
influence as fewer and fewer inhabitants of the Empire resisted the pressure to 
embrace Christianity, meant that well before the sixth century Christian belief 
had become both a cause of social, political and cultural divisions, and a means 
of articulating them. Modern historians are shy of regarding religious belief 
and practice as the reason for social and political divisions, and in general they 
may well be right, but it is undeniable that in this period division was often 
expressed and understood in religious terms. As we shall see, issues of religious 
difference are woven into the narrative of sixth-century history. It is important 
to understand the basis for these differences before going on to consider other 
explanations for social, political and cultural divisions that were expressed in 
these terms. Religious conflict is a theme to which we shall often return. 

Anastasius inherited, and promoted, religious divisions that were to cast a 
long shadow over the Christian Roman (or Byzantine) Empire. These religious 
divisions derived in the first instance from the Fourth Ecumenical Synod, held 
in Chalcedon (modern Kadikóy, directly opposite Istanbul (Constantinople) 
across the Bosphorus). That synod had sought to settle long-standing differ- 
ences about how godhead and manhood were united in Christ. The pope of 
the day, Leo I, played an important role through his legates, and the fathers of 
the synod (almost entirely Greek) eventually agreed on a formula, acceptable 
to the papal legates, which they regarded as endorsing the teaching of the great 


* The question of the decline of the late antique city, and how such decline is to be interpreted, really 
becomes critical in the seventh century: see Louth, chapter 11, below. For two general accounts, see 
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patriarch of Alexandria, Cyril (d. 444), who was held in the highest regard by 
all but a small minority of the Eastern bishops. But a hard-won concession 
to the papal legates, by which the unity of Christ’s person was recognised ‘in 
two natures’ (a phrase not found in Cyril, but taken from a papal letter, the 
so-called “Tome of Leo’, which was received by the synod), spoilt the achieve- 
ment of Chalcedon: many Christians, especially in Syria and Egypt, felt that 
the synod had betrayed, rather than endorsed, Cyril. Rejection of the decision 
of Chalcedon took often violent forms, with Juvenal, bishop of Jerusalem, 
finding he needed imperial troops to make a safe entry into his episcopal city, 
and Proterius, appointed to replace Cyril’s successor who had been deposed by 
the synod, being murdered by the mob. The violence that often accompanied 
these religious differences was regularly fostered by the monks who, increas- 
ingly, became a force to be reckoned with in the Christian Roman Empire. 
After unsuccessful attempts to enforce Chalcedon, in 482 the emperor Zeno 
issued a statement of belief with the intention of securing unity (called the 
Henotikon), which disowned Chalcedon, though it fell short of condemning 
the synod. The Henotikon was the work of Acacius, patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, and Peter Mongos (the ‘hoarse’), patriarch of Alexandria. Rome, and the 
Latin West generally, was not willing to disown what it regarded as the synod 
of Pope Leo, so the promulgation of the Henotikon provoked schism between 
Rome and Constantinople, known as the ‘Acacian schism’, after the patri- 
arch of Constantinople, which lasted until the death of Anastasius. For the 
Henotikon remained imperial policy during the reign of Anastasius who, if 
anything, regarded the edict as too moderate, since he promoted those who 
rejected the Henotikon for not explicitly condemning Chalcedon. 

The sources for the sixth century, although on the face of it plentiful, leave 
much to be desired. Histories on the classical model have survived intact (in 
contrast to the fragmentary fifth-century histories). Works of this kind are 
Procopius’ Wars, and the histories of Agathias and Theophylact Simocatta. 
Substantial extracts from the history of Menander the Guardsman have also 
survived. These can be complemented by the new form of history-writing, 
of Christian inspiration, the chronicle — those by John Malalas (which only 
survives in an epitomised form) and Marcellinus, as well as the later Chroni- 
con Paschale (630) and the chronicle of Theophanes (early ninth century, but 
incorporating earlier material). Church histories, which evolved from the form 
of the chronicle, are represented for the sixth century by that composed by the 
Antiochene lawyer Evagrius. Christian history-writing (including those men- 
tioned) regarded the traditions of saints’ Lives as important, and there is a good 
deal of hagiographical material relating to the sixth century, much of which is 
valuable for the social, as well as the religious, history of the period, notably the 
collections by Cyril of Scythopolis and John Moschos, together with the lives 
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of various individual saints (e.g., of the Stylites, or of St Theodore of Sykeon). 
To these can be added texts that are written, or survive, in Syriac, representing 
the views of those non-Chalcedonian Christians (“Monophysites’) excluded 
from the imperial church by the drive towards a form of Chalcedonian ortho- 
doxy promoted by Justinian and his successors. These include saints’ Lives by 
Zacharias of Mytilene (originally written in Greek: his Church History does not 
advance into the sixth century), and both a collection of saints’ Lives by John of 
Ephesus (who wrote in Syriac) and his Church History, the third part of which 
survives in a single manuscript, while the first two parts of which survive in 
fragmentary form incorporated into later Syriac chronicles. There are also an 
anonymous eighth-century chronicle, attributed to Pseudo-Dionysius of Tell- 
Mahre, and the twelfth-century chronicle of Michael the Syrian. Traditionally, 
the tendency has been to take the ‘classical’ histories at face value as a basic 
record, to be supplemented, with varying degrees of caution, from the chron- 
icles and ecclesiastical sources.* The trend of recent scholarship, however, has 
been to pay much more attention to the particular intentions and bias of the 
‘classicising’ historians, with the result that we now see in these sources a variety 
of sharply defined ‘perspectives’ on the sixth century rather than a straightfor- 
ward narrative record that can be used as a basic framework. Archaeology is an 
important resource, not least over major imponderables in this period, such as 
the decline (or survival) of the city, economic prosperity and climatic change. 
In addition we can also draw information from epigraphy, coins and seals, and 
make use of the evidence (traditionally little used) that remains embedded in 
the conservative, but developing, liturgy of the churches. 

Accounts of the second half of Anastasius’ reign indicate increasing popular 
unrest, ostensibly owing to the religious policy of the emperor. Behind this 
may lie growing economic difficulties and an increasing sense of insecurity in 
the Empire. At the beginning of the sixth century, the long peace with Persia, 
the traditional enemy of the Roman Empire, and indeed of its predecessors, 
came to an end. Refusal by the East Romans to pay tribute, owing to the failure 
of Persia to restore Nisibis to the Roman Empire in accordance with a treaty 
made with the emperor Jovian in the fourth century, led the Persians to invade 
the Roman Empire in 502 and they quickly took a number of frontier towns, 
including the city of Amida. To begin with, Roman resistance was weakened 
by a divided command, and it was two years before the Romans recovered 
Amida in 505. The weakness of the Mesopotamian frontier revealed by this 
brief war was remedied by the building of the fortress of Dara, close to the 


? This is Gibbon’s method in his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (1776-88), still used by J. B. 
Bury (Bury, 1923), and indeed by A. H. M. Jones (1964). 
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frontier and a few miles from Nisibis, which was called Anastasiopolis after the 
emperor. In the North too there were threats from invaders in the early sixth 
century, for there is archaeological evidence that suggests that the fortresses 
which Procopius says were built along the right bank of the Danube in the 
reign of Justinian (527—565) were at least begun by Anastasius.* 

The riots that gave expression to opposition to Anastasius’ religious policy 
were occasioned by a matter of liturgy. From the middle of the fifth century, 
the chant called the Trisagion (“Holy God, Holy Strong, Holy Immortal, have 
mercy on us’) had become a popular part of the liturgy in the East. In Syria this 
chant was understood to be addressed to God the Son; and to underline the 
belief of those who rejected Chalcedon’s distinction between the two natures in 
the Incarnate Son, the phrase ‘who was crucified for us’ was added to the chant, 
affirming their conviction that in Christ God himself had embraced human 
suffering (a doctrine called ‘theopaschism’). In Constantinople, however, the 
chant, with its triadic form, was understood to be addressed to the Trinity, so 
such an addition seemed to imply that the divine nature itself was subject to 
suffering. Behind the differing texts of the chant, there lay genuine mutual mis- 
understanding, but that only made the sense of the error of the other side more 
acute. When Anastasius directed that the ‘theopaschite’ addition be included 
in the Trisagion, it provoked a riot between non-Chalcedonian monks chant- 
ing the amplified form and the clergy and people of Constantinople. This led 
to popular demands for the deposition of the emperor, demands only quelled 
by the emperor himself facing the mob, without his diadem, and inspiring an 
acclamation of loyalty. The next year (513) the emperor faced a further challenge 
to his authority from Vitalian, a military comes, who claimed to represent the 
reaction of the orthodox to the policies of the emperor. Although unsuccessful 
in his challenge to the throne, he outlived the emperor. 

Anastasius died in 518, having left the question of his succession undeter- 
mined. He was succeeded by Justin I, a peasant from Illyria, who had risen 
through the ranks to become Count of the Excubitors. He was uneducated, 
perhaps even illiterate, and Procopius wants us to believe that the real power 
behind the throne was Justin’s nephew, Petrus Sabbatius, who took the name 
of Justinian, whom Justin had earlier brought to the capital and on whom he 
had lavished an expensive education. How true this is it is hard to say, for there 
is no independent evidence to support the claim.’ Justin’s first act was to repu- 
diate the attempts of his predecessors to achieve unity among the Christians 
by ignoring, or even implicitly condemning, the Synod of Chalcedon: the 
Henotikon was revoked and Chalcedonian orthodoxy became imperial policy. 
The Acacian schism was over, and Pope Hormisdas, to whom Justin announced 
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his election and his religious policy, sent legates to Constantinople, where a 
synod was held to confirm the ending of the schism, and condemn those who 
had promoted it, not only Acacius and those successors who had agreed with 
him, but also — in this exceeding papal demands — the emperors Zeno and 
Anastasius. Prominent non-Chalcedonian ‘Monophysites’, including Severus 
of Antioch and Philoxenos of Mabbug, were deposed and exiled. Reconcilia- 
tion with Rome only opened once again the wounds that the Henotikon had 
been intended to heal, but very soon a refinement of Chalcedonian orthodoxy 
was put forward that was to become the focus of Justinian’s endeavours to 
achieve religious unity. A group of monks from Scythia (modern Dobruja, the 
coastal area of Romania), led by John Maxentius, brought their proposal to 
Constantinople: it involved supplementing the Chalcedonian definition with 
the affirmation that ‘one of the Trinity suffered in the flesh’, an affirmation 
that would challenge the Monophysites’ conviction of the indivisible unity 
of Christ, which had found expression in the ‘theopaschite’ addition to the 
Trisagion. Justinian was attracted by this proposal, and sent the monks off to 
Rome, where they failed to convince Pope Hormisdas, though others, notably 
Dionysius Exiguus and Boethius, found it acceptable. The proposal remained 
dormant until the 530s, when Justinian’s religious endeavours began in earnest. 

In spring 527 Justin fell ill, and Justinian was proclaimed Augustus as his col- 
league in April. In August Justin died, and Justinian succeeded him. Justinian’s 
reign was a long one, lasting until 565, thirty-eight years in all, or forty-seven 
if one includes the period as the power behind Justin’s throne. Either way, it 
was an exceptionally long reign, and its duration would be an achievement in 
itself, apart from anything else. But there was much else: reform of the legal 
code; reconquest of Roman territories in the West (North Africa, Italy, Spain); 
grandiose rebuilding projects, notably the rebuilding of the centre of Con- 
stantinople, including the Great Church of the Holy Wisdom, Hagia Sophia; 
the closure of the Platonic Academy in Athens; and a religious policy culmi- 
nating in the Fifth Ecumenical Synod, held at Constantinople in 553 (or, to 
adopt a different perspective, in his lapse into heresy in his final months). The 
temptation to see all these as parts of a jigsaw which, when correctly fitted 
together, yield some grand design is hard to resist. And then there is glamour 
in the person of Theodora, the woman he married, circumventing the law for- 
bidding the marriage of senators and actresses, whose beauty even Procopius 
admits, though he regarded her as a demon incarnate. Procopius wrote a mali- 
cious account of Theodora’s meddling in the affairs of state in his Secret History. 
He also told of how during the so-called ‘Nika riot’ in 532, in which Justinian 
was profoundly frightened by the severe riots against his imperial rule and 
was contemplating flight, Theodora persuaded him to stay and face either 
death or victory with the dramatic words, ‘the Empire is a fair winding-sheet’. 
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All this prepares the way for assessments of Theodora that rank her with 
Byzantine empresses like Eirene, or Zoé, both of whom (unlike Theodora) 
assumed imperial power in their own right, even if briefly. 

The ‘grand design’ view of Justinian’s reign sees all his actions as the deliber- 
ate restoration of the ancient Roman Empire, though a Roman Empire raised 
to new heights of glory as a Christian Empire confessing the Orthodox faith. 
According to this view, reconquest restored something like the traditional geo- 
graphical area of the Empire; law reform encapsulated the vision of a Christian 
Roman Empire, governed by God’s vice-gerent, the emperor; the splendid 
buildings, not least the churches, of the capital celebrated the Christian court 
of New Rome, with the defensive buildings described by Procopius in the later 
books of his Buildings serving to preserve in perpetuity the newly reconquered 
Roman world. The defining of Christian orthodoxy, together with the suppres- 
sion of heterodoxy, whether Christian heresy or pagan philosophy, completes 
the picture. In discussing Justinian’s reign it is therefore difficult to avoid the 
notion of a ‘grand design’. Virtually all our literary sources reflect something 
of this idea. It is there in Procopius (even the Secret History sees Justinian as 
a grand designer, though a malevolent one), in the legal texts and even in the 
ecclesiastical texts written by those who experienced persecution at Justinian’s 
hand, for the Monophysites shared with those who embraced imperial Chris- 
tianity the vision of a Christian empire ruled by a Christian emperor.” It is 
hardly to be denied that there were moments when Justinian fancied that he 
was fulfilling some such grandiose design. In 536, after the conquest of Sicily, 
Justinian affirms, ‘we have good hope that God will grant us to rule over the 
rest of what, subject to the ancient Romans to the limits of both seas, they 
later lost by their easy-going ways’ (Nov. 30)*, but whether we should think of 
Justinian’s reign as the fulfilment of a consciously preconceived grand design is 
another matter altogether. This raises two interrelated questions. First, do all 
the elements mentioned above fit together to constitute some grand design? 
And second, even if they do, did Justinian really have access to such power as to 
bring this grand design to fruition? As we shall see, neither of these questions 
can be answered in the affirmative without heavy qualifications. 

Perhaps the most convincing evidence of such a grand design, at least at 
the beginning of his reign, is to be found in the revision of Roman law that 
Justinian set in hand as soon as he was in a position to do so. In this, too, he was 
fulfilling, in a striking way, one of the recognised tasks of a ruler, that of being 
ultimate judge and legislator. That was a task especially associated with the 
emperor of the Romans, for Romans prided themselves on their living under 
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the law (something given signal expression in the historian Priscus' account 
of the embassy to the court of Attila in the fifth century).? Within months of 
assuming sole rule, Justinian had announced to the Senate in a formal legal 
enactment (a ‘constitution’) his intention of having a new law-code prepared, 
that would bring matters up to date, reconcile contradictions, winnow out 
irrelevant legislation and introduce clarity. He set up a ten-man commission, 
led by the quaestor Tribonian, which completed its work in little more than a 
year. This code no longer survives, but five and a half years later, in 534, it was 
issued in a revised form, arranged in twelve books and containing constitutions 
from the intervening period: it is this edition that has survived to exercise 
such an influence on subsequent European law. By the time of the second 
edition, there had been a further contribution to the work of legal revision, the 
publication of the Digest or Pandects, which reduced to order the legal opinions 
of centuries of Roman lawyers. This was published in December 533. A further 
part of the legal reform was the publication of the Institutes, a revision of the 
Commentaries of the second-century jurist Gaius, which was to be the official 
textbook for students of law at the two official schools of law, in Constantinople 
and Berytus (modern Beirut). This revision and clarification of Roman law was 
complemented by the later laws of Justinian, the Novellae. Whereas the main 
body of Tribonian's work was in Latin, most of the Novellae are in Greek, for 
the reign of Justinian marks a watershed between the Roman Empire with 
Latin as the official language and the so-called 'Byzantine' Empire, in which 
Greek was the principal, and eventually the sole, language. The purpose of 
this legal reform is to be seen as twofold. It was practical: the Code and the 
Novellae provided legal norms to be interpreted by judges with the use of 
the Digest. It seems, however, that this function was not to continue much 
beyond the middle of the next century. But its other purpose was to delineate 
a world-view, enshrining the inheritance of Roman civilisation, the embrace 
of Christian orthodoxy, and the paramount position of the emperor. This was 
an enduring legacy, and at its heart was a vision of the complementarity of 
empire and priesthood, basileia and hierosyné, imperium and sacerdotium. This 
is expressed nowhere better than in Novella 6 (535): 


The greatest of God's gifts to men, given from on high in accordance with his loving- 
kindness, are priesthood and empire; the one ministers to things divine, the other rules 
and cares for matters human, both proceed from one and the same source and set in 
order human life. So nothing is more sought after by kings than the dignity of priests, 
if they beseech God continually on their behalf. For if the one is always unblemished 
and has open access to God, while the other rightly and fitly orders the received form 
of government, then there will be a fair harmony, and everything that is good for the 
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human race will be granted. We therefore have the greatest care for the true dogmas of 
God, as well as for the dignity of the priests, which we believe cares for them, as through 
it good gifts are given us from God, so that what we have we possess securely, and what 
we have not yet attained we shall come to acquire. Thus everything will be done rightly 
and fitly, if the beginning of everything is proper and acceptable to God. We believe 
that this will be so, if the observance of the holy canons is preserved, which has been 
handed down by the apostles, who are rightly praised and venerated as eyewitness and 
ministers of the Word of God, and which has been safeguarded and interpreted by the 
holy fathers. 


Such comprehensive legislative activity can hardly be regarded as other than 
part of a grand design of imperial rule. The next essential ingredient, the 
reconquest of lost imperial territory, as we have seen, also inspired in Justinian 
the conviction that he was the divine agent in reconstituting the Roman Empire 
in a Christian form. But was this a settled conviction, or a passing hope? The 
facts about Justinian’s reconquest of North Africa, Italy and Spain are not 
in doubt (though we are poorly informed about the Spanish expedition);’° 
their interpretation is, however, much more hazardous. Although Justinian 
despatched his general Belisarius to North Africa with an impressive force of 
10,000 infantry and 5000 cavalry, the reasons for his determination that this 
enterprise should not fail are perhaps more down-to-earth than the fulfilment 
of some grand design of imperial restoration. Justinian had only just recovered 
from the Nika riot, and the emperor Leo’s earlier disastrous attempt to dislodge 
the Vandals (in 468) made it imperative that this expedition be a success if his 
credibility as emperor were to recover. Even by Procopius' celebratory account, 
Belisarius' speedy success seems to have been fortuitous. The Italian expedition, 
which followed up this success, seems to have been a much more modest affair: 
7000 troops were involved, which, when compared with the 6000 Justinian 
sent in the same year with Narses to Alexandria to protect the Monophysite 
patriarch Theodosius, suggests that at that stage it was little more than a 
matter of showing the flag, even if the early successes, following so closely on 
the defeat of the Vandals, conjured up in Justinian s mind ideas of a grand 
design, as witnessed in the Novellae of the period. In reality, the reconquest of 
Italy proved to be a long-drawn-out affair, in the course of which Italy itself was 
devastated." By 554, however, when Italy was formally restored to Byzantine 
rule (by a ‘pragmatic sanction’), most of the Mediterranean littoral was once 
again part of the Roman Empire. 

Justinian's rebuilding programmes likewise fit uneasily into the idea of a 
grand design. Our principal source for Justinian’s extensive building activ- 
ity is Procopius Buildings, which takes the form of a panegyric and conse- 
quently presents the fullest and most splendid account, making no distinction 
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between new building work, restoration or even routine maintenance. As we 
saw earlier, the building of fortresses along the frontier, along the Danube 
and in Mesopotamia, to which Procopius devotes so much space, is not all 
to be attributed to Justinian himself: as archaeological surveys have shown 
(and indeed other contemporary historians assert, even Procopius himself in 
his Wars)," much of this was begun by his predecessor Anastasius. And the 
great wonders with which Procopius begins his account, when describing 
the reconstruction of the centre of Constantinople, were consequent upon 
the devastation wrought by the Nika riot of 532, which Justinian can hardly 
have planned. But however fortuitous the occasion, the buildings erected in 
the wake of the riot are works of enduring magnificence, none more so than 
the Church of the Holy Wisdom, Hagia Sophia. Contemporary accounts are 
breathtaking. Procopius says that: 


the church has become a spectacle of marvellous beauty, overwhelming to those who 
see it, but to those who know it by hearsay altogether incredible. For it soars to a height 
to match the sky, and as if surging up from amongst the other buildings it stands on 
high and looks down on the remainder of the city, adorning it, because it is a part of 
it, but glorying in its own beauty, because, though a part of the city and dominating it, 
it at the same time towers above it to such a height that the whole city is viewed from 
there as from a watch-tower. 


He speaks, too, ‘of the huge spherical dome which makes the structure 
exceptionally beautiful. Yet it seems not to rest on solid masonry, but to cover 
the space with its golden dome suspended from Heaven.' Contemporaries were 
struck by the quality of light in the Great Church: ‘it abounds exceedingly in 
sunlight and in the reflection of the sun's rays from the marble. Indeed one 
might say that its interior is not illuminated from without by the sun, but that 
the radiance comes into being within it, such an abundance of light bathes the 
shrine.'? Paul the Silentiary, speaking of the church, restored after the collapse 
of the dome in 558, says “even so in the evening men are delighted at the various 
shafts of light of the radiant, light-bringing house of resplendent choirs. And 
the calm clear sky of joy lies open to all driving away the dark-veiled mist of the 
soul. A holy light illuminates all."^ This stress on light as an analogy of divinity 
chimes in well with the vision found in the writings ascribed to Dionysius the 
Areopagite: a fact surely with bearing on the huge popularity these writings 
were soon to assume. The novel design of the church, with its dome forming 
an image of the cosmos, was immensely influential: there are many smaller 
Byzantine imitations of Hagia Sophia, and the suggestion of the church as a 


See Cameron (1985b), pp. 104-10. 
3 Procopius, Buildings 1.1.27; 1.1.46; 1.1.29-30, trans. Dewing 7 (1940), pp. 13, 17, 21. 
14 Ecphrasis 11.902—6, trans. Trypanis (1971), p. 418. 
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mimesis of the cosmos influenced later interpretations of the liturgical action 
that took place within (see the Mystagogia of the seventh-century Maximos the 
Confessor and the commentary on the liturgy ascribed to the eighth-century 
patriarch of Constantinople, Germanos).5 But it may not have been novel: 
recent excavations in Istanbul have revealed the church of St Polyeuktos, built 
by the noblewoman Anicia Juliana in the late 520s, which seems in many 
respects to have foreshadowed Justinian’s Great Church.'^ Original or not, the 
Great Church of Hagia Sophia, and the other buildings built by Justinian in the 
capital, which included more churches, the restored palace (in front of which 
in a kind of piazza was erected a massive pillar surmounted by a bronze statue 
of an equestrian Justinian), an orphanage, a home for repentant prostitutes, 
baths and, finally, a great cistern to secure an adequate water supply in summer, 
all these created a public space in which to celebrate a world-view in which 
the emperor ruled the inhabited world (the oikoumene), with the support of 
the court and the prayers of the church, to the acclamation of the people. 
According to Procopius’ description of the mosaic in the great bronze gate 
(the Chalke) that formed the entrance to the palace, there, amid depictions 
of Justinian’s victories achieved by his general Belisarius, stood the emperor 
Justinian and his empress Theodora, receiving from the Senate ‘honours equal 
to God’.”” 

The world-view that these achievements of Justinians — with whatever 
degree of deliberation — were seen to support laid great store by pure prayer 
being offered by an unblemished priesthood to the true God, the God of the 
Christians. Unlike other religions of late antiquity, whether the varieties of what 
Christians called paganism, or Judaism (or even, though it was yet to evolve, 
Islam), for Christianity ‘purity’ (or being ‘unblemished’) embraced not just 
moral (and especially sexual) purity, but also the correctness of a considerably 
elaborated system of belief. For most Christians of the sixth century, this sys- 
tem of belief had been defined at synods regarded as universal, or ‘ecumenical’ 
(derived from oikoumene, a term belonging to imperial ideology), though there 
were differences, as we have seen, as to whether the Synod of Chalcedon was 
to be regarded as the fourth universal synod. The emperor Justin’s embrace of 
Chalcedonian orthodoxy had healed the long-standing schism between the East 
and Rome, but left unresolved the disagreement between those who accepted 
Chalcedon (with whatever refinements) and those who rejected it as a betrayal 
of Cyril of Alexandria, the ‘seal of the Fathers’. 


5 Maximos’ Mystagogia, in Migne, PG 91, cols. 657—717. The text of Germanos’ commentary in Migne, 
PG 98, cols. 384—453, is poor. For a critical edition, with English translation, Meyendorff (1989). 

16 See Harrison (1989). 

17 Procopius, Buildings 1.10.15-30. Rousseau detects irony in Procopius’ account here: Rousseau (1996), 
P- 27. 
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Butall Christians, whatever their differences, were opposed to what they had 
come to call the ‘exterior wisdom’, the learning of the classical philosophers. 
As Romanos the Melodist, the Christian poet who spent most of his life in 
Constantinople during Justinian’s reign, put it: 


And why do the fools outside strive for victory? 

Why do the Greeks puff and buzz? 

Why are they deceived by Aratos the thrice accursed? Why err like 
wandering planets to Plato? 

Why do they love the debilitated Demosthenes? 

Why do they consider Homer a chimera? 


Why do they go on about Pythagoras, who were better muzzled?" 


This antipathy had been returned in kind, and some adherents of Neoplaton- 
ism, as scholars call it, though loftily indifferent to the new-fangled teachings 
of the ‘pale Galilean’, developed a world-view that openly ignored Christianity, 
and religious practices that sought to revive traditional paganism. A notable 
example of such Neoplatonism was Proclus, a deeply learned philosopher, who 
lived the life of an ascetic, pagan holy man, with an especial devotion to the 
sun, and taught for fifty years in Athens until his death in 485 as head (or diado- 
chos) of the Academy that had been founded by Plato in the fourth century Bc. 
Part of Justinian’s commitment to Christian orthodoxy was expressed in his 
closing of the Academy in 529. The closure, however, did not take place before 
much of the ‘pagan’ language and intellectual structures had found Christian 
expression in the writings ascribed to St Paul’s Athenian disciple, Dionysius the 
Areopagite, that began to make an impact in the 520s, very shortly, it is thought, 
after they had been written. In 532, the philosophers, led by Damascius, the last 
diadochos, made their way to Persia, but after a few years returned, Damascius 
to Emesa, where he seems to have continued to teach.? Neoplatonism con- 
tinued to thrive in Alexandria for another century, where it was not stridently 
anti-Christian. Indeed most, if not all, of the Alexandrian philosophers were 
Christian. But the closure of the Academy meant the end of any institutional 
expression of intellectual opinion. 

Alongside the suppression of pagan Neoplatonism, there was suppression 
of other forms of heterodoxy. In various parts of the Empire we learn of more 
vigorous attempts to suppress survivals of traditional 'paganism'.?? In the 540s, 
the Monophysite bishop John of Ephesus, with imperial support, embarked 


18 Romanos, Kontakion 33 on Pentecost, stanza 17: ed. Maas and "Irypanis, p. 265 (translation in Lash, 
p. 215: the Greek original is full of untranslatable puns). 

19 Cameron (1969). 

?? Tt is probably misleading to regard as paganism the continuation of traditional religious practices 
by people who thought of themselves as Christians: see Haldon (1997), pp. 327-37, with literature 
cited. 
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on a missionary campaign in western Asia Minor, in which he claimed to 
have converted 70,000 souls, destroyed many temples, and founded ninety-six 
churches and twelve monasteries. In Egypt, too, we know of the destruction 
of temples. Other forms of heterodox opinion fared no better: Manichaeism, 
a dualist doctrine founded by Mani who died in Persia in 276, which had 
dogged the Christian church through its years of growing success, was an 
offence punishable by death; the revolt of the Samaritans (who embraced 
what is perhaps a primitive form of Judaism) against repression was savagely 
suppressed in 529; ancient Christian heresies like Montanism also suffered 
repression under Justinian. The Monophysites, who were both more numerous 
and closer in belief to the imperial church, are a special case to be dealt with 
presently. The Jews, however, formed a relatively privileged group of second- 
class citizens. In contrast to heretics and pagans, who had no rights and no civil 
status, Jews were allowed to exist, and their existence was protected. Jews were 
allowed to practise circumcision and observe the Sabbath, their synagogues 
were protected from violence or desecration (not always effectively), they kept 
their Rabbinic courts of law, and they were not to be molested. But they were 
to exist as a ‘living testimony’ to the truth of Christianity, a living testimony 
to the wretchedness of those who had deliberately rejected their Messiah. So 
the laws that protected their existence also enshrined the principle that Jews 
must never enjoy the fruits of office, but only suffer its pains and penalties. 
They were not to expand, so no new synagogues were to be built, and there 
were often difficulties made about repairing existing ones. The Jews were to be 
encouraged to convert, but it was to be from a genuine change of heart: they 
were not to be coerced. They were thus allowed to exist, with rights and civil 
status, but in a permanently inferior state." 

In the 530s, in parallel with the furthering of legal reform, reconquest 
and rebuilding, Justinian sought to achieve a reconciliation between orthodox 
Chalcedonianism and ‘Monophysite’ anti-Chalcedonianism. The basis for this 
reconciliation was the doctrine of theopaschism, brought to Justinian's atten- 
tion by the Scythian monks a decade or so earlier, but which was now part ofa 
wider theological movement, usually known as ‘Neo-Chalcedonianism’ or (bet- 
ter) Cyrilline Chalcedonianism. This theological movement, which was quite 
independent of Justinian, seems to have been inspired by attempts to meet the 
attack by the great non-Chalcedonian theologian Severus, patriarch of Antioch 
512—518, on the definition of Chalcedon as incompatible with the teaching of 
Cyril of Alexandria. Those Eastern Christians (by no means a minority) who 
had accepted Chalcedon did so believing that it endorsed Cyril’s teaching. 


1 Sharf (1971), pp. 19-41. For comparison with the experience of Jews elsewhere in Europe in this 
period, see Toch, chapter 20 below. 
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Cyrilline Chalcedonianism sought to interpret Chalcedon in the light of Cyril’s 
teaching, believing (not unreasonably) that this represented the mind of the 
fathers of the synod. It was based on three clarifications of the definition of the 
synod: first, that the ‘one person’ of the Incarnate Christ is the second person 
of the Trinity; second, consequent acceptance of the theopaschite formula, 
‘One of the Trinity suffered in the flesh’; and third, agreement that one of 
Cyril’s favourite ways of describing the Incarnate Christ (‘one incarnate nature 
of God the Word’) was acceptable and only verbally appeared to contradict the 
doctrine of one person and two natures (this phrase is the source of the term by 
which the non-Chalcedonians have come to be called: ‘Monophysites’, believ- 
ers in one (only) nature). Notable representatives of Cyrilline Chalcedonian- 
ism included John of Caesarea (‘the Grammarian') and Leontius of Jerusalem. 
Justinian was convinced that this provided a way of reconciliation, and at a con- 
ference held in Constantinople in 532 a large measure of theological agreement 
was reached, the failure of the conversations being due to practical considera- 
tions (about the terms for the reinstatement of non-Chalcedonian bishops). 
Thereafter Justinian resorted to persecution, thwarted by the protection given, 
to the Monophysites in the palace itself, by the Empress Theodora. But he 
never gave up his attempt to promote Cyrilline Chalcedonianism, which cul- 
minated in the synod held in Constantinople in 553, the Fifth Ecumenical 
Synod. 

The Fifth Ecumenical Synod was concerned with two issues: the condemna- 
tion of the so-called "Three Chapters’, and the condemnation of Origenism.?? 
The condemnation of the Three Chapters was part of Justinian’s attempt 
to achieve reconciliation between the Orthodox and the Monophysites. The 
"Three Chapters’ were writings by three bishops who were particularly obnox- 
ious to the Monophysites: Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret of Kyrrhos 
and Ibas of Edessa. Theodore, who died in 428, was regarded as the inspira- 
tion behind Nestorius, whose condemnation Cyril had brought about at the 
Third Ecumenical Synod, held at Ephesus in 431. Theodoret and Ibas had 
been condemned at the ‘Robber synod’ of Ephesus of 449, but reinstated two 
years later by the Synod of Chalcedon. There was considerable resistance to 
the condemnation of the Three Chapters in the West, where it was regarded as 
an attempt to interfere with Chalcedon, Pope Leo’s synod. Pope Vigilius was 
forcibly summoned to Constantinople, where he was held under house arrest 
until he accepted the condemnation of the Three Chapters. His successors 


22 Brock (1980). 

3 Because of the silence of the Western sources (including, crucially, the Acta, which only survive 
in Latin) about the condemnation of Origenism, some scholars still maintain that Origenism was 
not dealt with at the council. The arguments of Guillaumont (1962), pp. 133-6, however, seem 
conclusive. 
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were required to accept his action (though Pope Gregory the Great only ever 
speaks of ‘four synods’). But others in the West were not so pliant: the pope was 
excommunicated by bishops in North Africa and in northern Italy (the schism 
between Rome and Aquileia was not healed until 700). The condemnation of 
Origenism has often been regarded as a counter-balance to the condemnation 
of the Three Chapters, but there seems no reason at all to believe this, as there 
was nothing Monophysite about Origenism. It really belongs with Justinian’s 
attack on pagan Neoplatonism, for Origen and the Origenists were regarded 
as too deeply indebted to Platonism (Origen had been a disciple of Ammonius 
Saccos, the master of Plotinus), and as such it was an action for which he could 
count on the applause of most Christians. Such Origenist ideas, however, 
remained popular among some of the more intellectually inclined monks. 

All these attempts to achieve reconciliation amongst the Christians of the 
Empire achieved nothing, however. Already by the time the synod met, 
the schism had become irrevocable. In 542 in Constantinople Theodosius, 
the exiled Monophysite patriarch of Alexandria, had consecrated Jacob Bar 
‘Addai secretly bishop of Edessa for the Ghassanids, an Arab kingdom allied 
to the Empire. Once ordained, Jacob set about ordaining bishops for Mono- 
physite congregations throughout the East, thus providing a parallel hierarchy 
to that of the Orthodox church of the Empire. Imperial attempts to crush this 
rival church through persecution met with little success. 

On the face of it, it looks as if Justinian’s religious policies must be accounted 
a downright failure. That is true, if his endeavours are simply regarded as 
attempts at healing the schism in the (especially Eastern) church. But these 
endeavours can be viewed from another perspective: that of leaving the 
emperor’s mark on the Orthodox church of the Empire. From that perspective 
his success was real. The reception of the Synod of Chalcedon in the sixth 
century took place along the lines that Justinian promoted: the Christology 
of the synod was henceforth to be interpreted in the East along the lines of 
Cyrilline Chalcedonianism, and a theopaschite understanding of the Incarna- 
tion became accepted, with implications beyond the narrowly theological. By 
the ninth century a hymn, 'Only-begotten Son’, ascribed to Justinian, formed 
a regular part of the Eucharistic Liturgy. Whether or not the literary com- 
position was Justinian’s, the theopaschite theology of the hymn (‘you were 
crucified, Christ God . . . being One of the Holy Trinity’) is certainly his, and 
such theopaschite devotion, flanked by the development of angelology and 
Mariology, found expression in the flourishing iconographic tradition of the 
Eastern church. 

The answer to the first question we raised earlier about seeing Justinian’s 
reign in terms of a grand design would seem then to be negative, although 
in the first decade of his sole rule Justinian may have entertained some such 
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idea. But, to turn to the second question we raised earlier, even if the elements 
of a grand design to Justinian’s reign — legal reform, reconquista, rebuilding, 
prosecution of orthodoxy — had fitted together as well as it has often been 
maintained they did, there are other factors in Justinian’s reign that would 
have prevented any such grand design being brought to fruition. 

One of these factors was the Persians. They constituted the traditional enemy 
of the Roman Empire, and after a period of peace in the latter half of the fifth 
century, war had broken out again, as has been noted above, in the reign of 
Anastasius, which resulted in the building of the fort at Dara shortly after 
505. It was twenty years before war broke out again between the Roman and 
Persian empires, partly over Justinian’s decision to reinforce the fort at Dara. 
The initial battles took place in Lazica (on the eastern coast of the Black Sea, in 
modern Georgia), an important buffer zone for the Romans, both against the 
barbarians north of the Caucasus and against a Persian advance through Iberia. 
One of the Persian generals on this occasion, Narses, defected to the Romans 
after having inflicted defeat on them. But the main part of Justinian’s first 
Persian War took place in Mesopotamia, and proved to be the scene of the rise 
to prominence of another of Justinian’s generals, Belisarius. The Romans held 
their ground, and the war was concluded with a ‘Perpetual Peace’, negotiated 
with Chosroes, who had become shah after the death of his aged father on 13 
September 531. It was this peace that gave Justinian the resources for the North 
African and Italian campaigns of the 530s. Chosroes was to reign for nearly 
fifty years and in Persian historiography is depicted as one of the greatest of 
the Sasanian shahs,?^ but the ‘Perpetual Peace’ negotiated at the beginning of 
his reign was not typical of his relations with his western neighbour. In 540, 
a territorial dispute between two Christian Arab ‘kingdoms’, the Nestorian 
Lakhmids, clients of Persia, and the Monophysite Ghassanids, clients of the 
Roman Empire, provided an opportunity for Chosroes to respond to pleas from 
Witigis, the hard-pressed Ostrogothic king of Italy, and from the Armenians, 
suffering from their incorporation into the Roman Empire as a result of the 
Perpetual Peace, and invade the Roman Empire. The war was fought on several 
fronts — in Syria, Mesopotamia and Lazica — and Antioch was seized by the 
Persians. A truce was called in 545, but there was still fighting in Lazica until 
557. In 561 a peace was negotiated, restoring the status quo, which was to last 
for fifty years, during which period the Romans agreed to pay tribute at the 
rate of 30,000 golden nomismata a year.” Persia had once again become a force 
to reckon with, and was to remain so, until it, and a good deal of the Roman 
Empire itself, succumbed to the Arabs in the seventh century. 


24 See R. N. Frye in the Cambridge History of Iran, vol. m (1). 
25 Menander frag. 6, 1, ed. Blockley. 
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Persia clearly represents a factor constituting a hindrance to the success of 
any initiatives undertaken by the emperor Justinian. Another factor restrict- 
ing his plans, much more difficult to assess, is the effect of natural disasters 
and changes in climate. The chronicles give a vivid picture of recurrent earth- 
quake, famine and plague, as well as events recorded as harbingers of disaster, 
such as eclipses and comets. Malalas, for instance, records ten examples of 
Justinian making grants for the reconstruction of cities devastated by war or 
natural disaster." Recent studies" suggest that the early years of Justinians 
reign indeed saw extreme climatic conditions, the causes of which are not yet 
determined: the years 536—537 saw what is called a ‘dust-veil’ phenomenon, 
recorded in the chronicles as a kind of perpetual solar eclipse. One can only 
speculate about the impact of such phenomena, but it is hard not to think 
that they led to the disruption of traditional patterns, and a growing sense of 
insecurity, not to mention the drain on finite resources caused by the need for 
reconstruction. It is in this context that there occurred the Nika riot of 532, 
where tension between the circus factions, the Blues and the Greens, erupted 
in a riot, in which the emperor Justinian was nearly toppled, and much of 
the palace area, including the churches of Hagia Sophia and Hagia Eirene, 
was destroyed by fire. Popular anger against resented officials was appeased by 
the dismissal of the city prefect Eudaemon, the quaestor Tribonian, and the 
praetorian prefect John of Cappadocia. The riot continued for several days, 
and was only quelled in the end by the massacre of 30,000 people, trapped in 
the hippodrome, acclaiming as emperor the unfortunate Hypatios, a general 
and one of emperor Anastasius. nephews, who was afterwards executed as a 
usurper. 

The reaction of some Christians, at any rate, to the whole sequence of 
disasters is captured in the kontakion Romanos the Melodist composed ‘On 
Earthquakes and Fires’ (a kontakion is a verse sermon that formed part of the 
sung vigil, one of the popular services in non-monastic churches). Romanos 
wrote and performed this kontakion one Lent during the period when the 
Great Church of Hagia Sophia was being rebuilt (1.e., between February 532 
and 27 December 537). It is a call to repentance after three disasters that 
represent three ‘blows’ by God against sinful humanity: earthquakes (between 
526 and 530, several earthquakes are recorded in Constantinople and elsewhere), 
drought (recorded in Constantinople in September 530), and finally the Nika 
riot itself in January 532.” These repeated blows were necessary because of the 
heedlessness of the people. Repentance and pleas for mercy began, Romanos 
makes clear, with the emperor and his consort, Theodora: 


26 Scott (1996), p. 25, n. 37. ?7 Farquharson (1996); Koder (1996). 
28 For this analysis see Koder (1996), pp. 275-6. 
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Those who feared God stretched out their hands to him, 
Beseeching him for mercy and the end of disasters, 

And along with them, as was fitting, the ruler prayed too, 
Looking up to the Creator, and with him his wife, 
‘Grant to me, Saviour,’ he cried, ‘as to your David 

To conquer Goliath, for I hope in you. 

Save your faithful people in your mercy, 

And grant to them 

Eternal Life.’ 


When God heard the sound of those who cried out and also of the 
rulers, 


He granted his tender pity to the city . . .”° 


The rebuilt city, and especially the Great Church, is a sign of both the care 
of the Emperor and the mercy of God: 


In a short time they [the rulers] raised up the whole city 

So that all the hardships of those who had suffered were forgotten. 
The very structure of the church 

Was erected with such excellence 

As to imitate heaven, the divine throne, 

Which indeed offers 

Eternal Life.3° 


This confirms the picture of recurrent adversity, found in the chroniclers 
and (it is argued) supported by astronomical and archaeological evidence. But 
also it indicates the way in which religion attempted to meet the need of those 
who suffered — a way that evoked and reinforced the Byzantine world-view of a 
cosmos ruled by God, and the otkoumene ruled, on his behalf, by the emperor. 
But a study of the kontakia of Romanos reveals, too, the convergence of the 
public (and imperial) apparatus of religion and private recourse to the Incarnate 
Christ and the Mother of God and the saints, as well as the importance of the 
relic of the True Cross, and the relics of the saints, as touchstones, as it were, 
of divine grace. It is in the sixth century, too, that we begin to find increasing 
evidence of the popularity — at both public and private levels — of devotion 
to the Mother of God, and of religious art (‘icons’) as mediating between the 
divine realm, consisting of God and his court of angels and saints, and the 
human realm, desperately in need of the grace that flows from that divine 
realm: icons become both objects of prayer and veneration, and a physical 
source of healing and reassurance. 


?? Romanos, Kontakion 54, stanzas 18-19: ed. Maas and Trypanis, pp. 468ff. Translation, somewhat 
revised, Carpenter, vol. 11, pp. 245ff. 

3° Romanos, Kontakion 54, stanza 23: ed. Maas and Trypanis, pp. 470-1. Translation, Carpenter, vol. 11, 
p. 247. 
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But if the 530s saw widespread alarm caused by natural and human disasters, 
the 540s saw the beginning of an epidemic of bubonic plague that was to last 
for somewhat more than two centuries. According to Procopius, it originated 
in Egypt, but it seems very likely that it travelled from the East along trade 
routes, perhaps the silk route. It appeared in Constantinople in spring 542, and 
had reached Antioch and Syria later in the same year. Huge numbers died: in 
Constantinople it has been calculated that around 250,000 people died, perhaps 
a little more than half the population. Few who caught the disease survived 
(this few seems to have included Justinian himself), and those that died did so 
quickly, within two or three days. Thereafter the plague seems to have declined 
somewhat in virulence, but according to Evagrius, the church historian, there 
was severe loss of life in the years 553/4, 568/9 and 583/4. Historians disagree 
about the probable effect of the plague on the economic life of the Eastern 
Empire: some? take its impact seriously, others, following a similar revision 
in the estimate of the effects of the Black Death in the fourteenth century? 
think that the effect of the plague has been exaggerated.» 

In the final months of his life, Justinian himself fell into heresy, the so-called 
‘Julianist’ heresy of aphthartodocetism, an extreme form of Monophysitism 
named after Julian, bishop of Halikarnassos (d. c.527), which he promulgated 
by an edict. This is stated by Theophanes and by Eustratios, in his Life of 
Eutychios, the patriarch of Constantinople, who was deposed for refusing to 
accept Justinian's new-found religious inclination, and is generally accepted by 
historians. It has, however, been questioned by theologians, who cite evidence 
for Justinian's continued adherence to a Christology of two natures, together 
with evidence that he was continuing to seek reconciliation between divided 
Christians, not only with the ‘Julianists’ themselves, which might indeed have 
led to Orthodox suspicion of Julianism on Justinian's part, but also with the 
so-called Nestorians of Persia. The question is complex, but seems to be open.?* 

Justinian died childless on 14 November 565. The succession had been left 
open. One of his three nephews, called Justin, who had long occupied the 
minor post of cura palatii, but who was, perhaps more significantly, married 
to Sophia, one of Theodora's nieces, secured election by the Senate and suc- 
ceeded his uncle. The only serious contender, a second cousin of Justinian's 
also called Justin, one of the magistri militum, was despatched to Alexandria 
and murdered, it is said at the instigation of Sophia. Justin II continued (or 
reinstated) Justinian’s policy of religious orthodoxy, though earlier he (or at 
least his wife, Sophia) had inclined to Monophysitism. In renewing his uncle’s 
religious policy, he restored religious harmony between East and West, and 
affirmed this shared orthodoxy by the gift of a splendid enamelled crucifix 


31 Patlagean (1977). 32 See, for example, J. Hatcher (1994), pp. 3-35. 
33 Whittow (1996), pp. 66-8. 34 See the discussion in Grillmeier (1995), pp. 467-73. 
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containing a relic of the True Cross, given to the Frankish queen Radegund, 
which inspired the greatest Latin hymns in honour of the cross, Venantius 
Fortunatus Pange Lingua and Vexilla Regis. But at the same time he sought 
reconciliation with the Monophysites. This attempt at reconciliation ended in 
572, with the Monophysites’ rejection of Justin’s so-called ‘second Henotikon ; 
this rejection resulted in the persecution of the Monophysites recorded by John 
of Ephesus in his Church History. 

But Justin is mainly remembered for his arrogant foreign policy, which, by 
refusing the maintenance of alliances with barbarian tribes, not least the Avars, 
and the preservation of peace with Persia, immensely weakened the position of 
the Empire. Throughout the century, the Romans had been concerned for the 
security of the Danube frontier. Both Anastasius and Justinian invested a good 
deal in the building of a line of forts and the fortification of the cities close to 
the frontier. In addition to this, Justinian established alliances with various of 
the barbarian groups — with the Antae (nomadic people of unknown origin, 
who soon vanish from our sources) in around 545, and with the Avars in 558 — 
and used them to check other barbarian tribes north of the Danube. Another 
group of barbarians, which proved a constant concern, was the Slavs, who by the 
middle of the sixth century were established on the north bank of the Danube, 
from which they made raids across the Danube into Byzantine territory. From 
around 560 they began to winter on Byzantine territory. Within a few days of 
Justin’s accession, an embassy arrived from the Avars, requesting the tribute 
they had been accustomed to receive from Justinian in return (as they said) for 
not invading the Empire and even defending it against other barbarians. Justin 
haughtily rebuffed them. But as the Avars were more concerned with the Franks 
at this stage, Justin’s action provoked no immediate response from them. Two 
years later, Justin was able to benefit from war between the barbarians: when 
the Lombards and the Avars formed an alliance together to crush the Gepids, 
another barbarian group who occupied Pannonia Secunda and held the city of 
Sirmium, he was able to seize Sirmium, and held on to it in the war with the 
Avars that followed. The fall of the Gepids had further consequences for the 
Empire, for the Lombards, who were occupying the borders of Noricum, now 
had the Avars as immediate neighbours. To avoid this they migrated south and 
invaded northern Italy, with which many of them were familiar, having been 
there as allies of Narses in 552.76 Under their king, Alboin, they took most of 
Venetia in 568, and the following year most of Liguria, including Milan. Pavia 
(Ticinum) offered more resistance, until it too fell to the Lombards in 572. 

Elsewhere barbarians made inroads on the Empire. Moorish revolts in North 
Africa caused the death of a praetorian prefect in 569 and two magistri militum 
in the two following years. In Spain, the Visigoths attacked the Byzantines, 


35 On this see Cameron (1976). 36 Cf. Moorhead, chapter 6 below. 
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taking Asidona in 571 and Córdoba in 572.57 The year 572 would not, there- 
fore, have seemed a propitious one to provoke the Persians, but in that year 
Justin refused the first annual tribute under the Fifty-Year Peace negotiated by 
Justinian (having evidently paid the three-year tribute due in 568). The Chris- 
tians of Persian Armenia had risen in revolt against the attempts by Chosroes to 
impose Zoroastrianism on them and appealed to Justin, who not only refused 
the tribute due in 572, but also threatened to invade Persia and depose Chosroes 
if he persisted in his attempts to turn the Armenians from Christianity. The 
Armenian revolt was successful, and they were joined by the Iberian kingdom. 
Justin ordered an invasion of Persia. His cousin, Marcian, appointed magister 
militum per Orientem, in 572 attacked Arzanene, on the southern border of 
Persian Armenia, and the next year attacked Nisibis. Once the Persians had 
overcome their surprise at the Roman attack, their response was devastating: 
they invaded Syria and took Apamea, and then went on not only to relieve 
Nisibis, but to besiege and capture the fortress of Dara. The news of the fall 
of Dara drove Justin mad, and his consort Sophia took the reins of power. 
She negotiated a truce of one year with the Persians for which the Romans 
paid 45,000 nomismata (half as much again as had been due); this was later 
extended to five years, at the old rate of 30,000 nomismata a year. But Sophia 
could not, as a woman, rule as regent herself, and in December 574 she per- 
suaded Justin to make Tiberius, the Count of the Excubitors, Caesar. Although 
Justin lived until 578, in the interim government was in the hands of Sophia 
and Tiberius. Sophia is, in fact, a somewhat neglected Byzantine empress. Far 
less famous than her aunt Theodora, but unlike her aunt she played a direct 
role in Byzantine politics, securing the succession of her husband, and the suc- 
cession of Tiberius, whom she vainly hoped to make her second husband. She 
is the first empress to appear on Byzantine coins together with her husband.3* 
Theophanes the Confessor, who clearly disliked women with pretensions to 
power, paints an ugly picture of Sophia and her meddling in imperial matters, 
as he did of Eirene, the first Byzantine empress to rule in her own name. It 
may be significant that he has comparatively little to say about Theodora. 
Tiberius became emperor in 578, but by then had already effectively been 
governing for four years. In many respects he was the reverse of his predecessor: 
whereas Justin was financially cautious to the point of being regarded as miserly, 
but militarily ambitious, Tiberius bought popularity by reducing taxes, but in 
military matters exercised caution. He also called a halt to the persecution of 
the Monophysites, on which Justin had embarked. Tiberius quickly realized 
that the Empire did not have the resources to engage with its enemies on all 
fronts. He thus secured the support of the Avars on the Danube frontier by 


9 Cf. Barbero and Loring, chapter 7 below. 38 For Sophia, see Cameron (1975). 
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paying them tribute of 80,000 nomismata a year: this secured not just quiet 
from hostilities, but Avar support against the Slavs, whose homeland on the 
banks of the Danube was devastated by Avar cavalry, with Byzantine support. 
This truce with the Avars did not, however, last for long. In 580 they attacked 
Sirmium, and in 582 after a long siege the city was ceded to the Avars by an 
agreement in accordance with which the garrison and population were allowed 
to evacuate to Roman territory in return for a payment of 240,000 nomismata, 
the tribute not paid since the Avar attack. During the siege of Sirmium, many 
Slavs crossed the Danube and invaded Thrace, Macedonia and Greece: they 
were eventually to settle throughout the Balkans, though there is no evidence 
for Slav settlements (called Sk/aviniai by the Byzantines) until the next century. 
But the attempt to buy off the Avars and secure peace on the Danube frontier 
was to enable Tiberius to concentrate on the Persian frontier, where again 
his aims seem to have been modest: to build up enough strength to secure 
again the peace that had been broken by Justin. The one-year truce negotiated 
by Sophia needed to be extended, but the five-year truce that had later been 
negotiated seemed to Tiberius too long. On his accession as Caesar this truce 
was set at three years, on the understanding that in the meantime envoys would 
seek to establish a more enduring peace. At the end of the extended truce, the 
Byzantine army in the East, led by Maurice, who had succeeded Tiberius as 
Count of the Excubitors on his becoming Caesar, was now in a position to 
make inroads on the Persians, and had occupied Arzanene. Negotiations were 
proceeding for a peace that would restore to the Byzantines the fortress of 
Dara, but in the course of the negotiations, in 579, Chosroes died. His son 
Hormisdas, who succeeded him, broke off the negotiations, and war continued. 
In August 582, Tiberius himself died, having crowned Maurice Augustus the 
previous day. 

Maurice was an effective general, who had already achieved military success 
under Tiberius before becoming emperor himself. Even ifhe is not the author of 
the military treatise called the Strategikon, the attribution to him of this treatise 
is not inappropriate. For it certainly reflects Byzantine military practice of the 
late sixth century, with its stress on the importance of cavalry in warfare, and it 
seems to envisage campaigns against Avars and Antae, which again reflects the 
reality of late sixth-century Byzantine warfare. Like his predecessor, Maurice 
concentrated his military effort, to begin with, on the Persian front, and sought 
to deal with the other threats to the Empire by diplomacy and tribute. At the 
beginning of his reign, he paid the Frankish king Childebert to attack the 
Lombards in northern Italy, which he did in 584 securing the submission of 
the Lombard dukes. This was repeated in 588 and 589. On the Danube frontier, 
Maurice had less success. Two years after his accession, the Avars demanded 
an increase in their tribute from 80,000 to 100,000 nomismata. On Maurice’s 
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refusal, they seized Singidunum (modern Belgrade) and attacked other cities 
in the region around. To recover Singidunum and secure peace, Maurice had 
to pay the extra 20,000 zomismata. But the Avars soon allowed the Slavs to 
overrun and ravage Thrace; they reached Adrianople and the Long Wall before 
they were driven back. After that the Avars themselves crossed the Danube and 
made for Constantinople. They crossed the Haemus mountains, having easily 
defeated a Byzantine force of 10,000 sent against them, invaded Thrace and 
besieged Adrianople; they were only defeated by Droctulf, a Lombard duke, 
who came to the service of the Empire. In the same year (586) Thessalonica 
was besieged by the Slavs, and was only saved, so the people of Thessalonica 
believed, by the intercession of their patron saint, Demetrios.*? 

On the Persian front the war dragged on inconclusively. There was a mutiny 
in the army when Maurice, to alleviate the drain on the treasury, attempted 
to cut their pay by a quarter. In 590 Martyropolis, in Arzanene, was taken 
by the Persians. The following year saw a dramatic change of fortune. The 
Persian shah, Hormisdas, was killed in a rebellion led by one of his satraps, 
Bahram. His son Chosroes fled to the Byzantines and with their help crushed 
Bahram’s rebellion and secured the Persian throne. In return for the help of 
the Byzantine emperor, Chosroes gave up his claim to Armenia and Arzanene, 
and restored Martyropolis and Dara to the Empire. After twenty years, there 
was again peace between the Byzantine and Persian empires. Maurice now 
turned his attention to the Danube frontier. In 592 the khagan of the Avars 
demanded an increase in the tribute paid him, and with the troops transferred 
from the now quiet eastern front, Maurice responded by confronting the Avars. 
The siege of Singidunum was relieved; nevertheless the Avars invaded Thrace, 
but abruptly left under the delusion that their homeland in Pannonia was 
in danger (Theophylact presents this as a cunning Byzantine ruse, but the 
twelfth-century Syriac chronicler Michael the Syrian invokes fear of a Turkish 
threat to their homeland).*? But the real object of Maurice’s military policy 
seems to have been the Slavs: in the interests both of preserving resources and 
of effective military strategy, Maurice ordered the Byzantine troops to engage 
with the Slavs in their settlements north of the Danube. The army, accustomed 
to rest during winter, threatened to mutiny. The next year another measure, 
intended both to increase efficiency and to save money, was introduced: instead 
of receiving cash allowances for their equipment, they were to be issued directly 
with their military equipment. This was deeply unpopular. The Avars made 
further attacks, being rebuffed in their attack on Singidunum and Dalmatia 


39 Lemerle (1979, 1981). On the emergence of the Slavs in the Byzantine sources, see Kobyliński, 
chapter 19 below. 
49 The History of Theophylact Simocatta, ed. L. M. Whitby and M. Whitby, p. 166, n. 33. 
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in 598, and failing to take Tomi on the Scythian coast of the Black Sea in 599. 
Later they threatened Constantinople itself, but an epidemic of plague in the 
Avar camp led the khagan to withdraw and agree a treaty in which the Danube 
was recognised as the frontier. Maurice quickly revoked the treaty and in 600 
the Byzantine army defeated the Avars. The next year was quiet, but in 602 the 
Byzantines made successful attacks on the Slavs north of the Danube. Maurice 
gave orders that the army should engage in a winter campaign in Slav territory. 
This time there was open mutiny; the commander of the army fled, and under 
a new commander called Phokas the troops advanced on Constantinople. 
Maurice, who had made himself unpopular with his economies, found himself 
defenceless in the capital. After a bungled attempt to seize his son’s father-in- 
law, Germanus, to whom the troops had offered the crown, Maurice found 
himself facing a popular riot in which the palace of the Praetorian Prefect of 
the East was burned down. Maurice fled, and Phokas was proclaimed emperor 
on 23 November 602. A few days later Maurice was executed, after his sons 
had been slain before his eyes. The death of Maurice and the accession of the 
usurper Phokas left the Empire in a fragile state: civil war weakened the Empire 
within, and external enemies took advantage of the weakness thus revealed. As 
the seventh century advanced, matters appeared very black indeed. 

At the end of the sixth century the Eastern Roman Empire was, as we know 
with hindsight, on the brink of dramatic transformation: the rise of Arab power 
would rob it of its eastern and southern provinces; the settlement of the Slavs 
in the Balkan peninsula would deprive the Eastern Empire of those provinces 
and isolate New Rome from old Rome; the last vestiges of a traditional city- 
based society seem to have crumbled in an Empire now barely capable of 
defending its capital, or regenerating itself after natural disaster or epidemic. 
It is difficult not to see seeds of all this, as we survey the history of the sixth 
century. The idea of an Orthodox Christian empire did cause both divisions 
between Christians in the East, and tensions between the increasingly Greek 
Christianity of the Empire and the Latin Christianity of Rome and the West; 
the public spaces of the city ceased to be used, and were left to decay or be 
encroached on by more private activities. Although all this is true, to think in 
terms of decline is to look at only part of the picture. The public life of the 
cities may have declined, but it yielded to the demands of the Christian church 
for space for its activities: increasingly the urban rituals that expressed what 
sense of civic identity survived became Christian rituals. The church buildings 
themselves became increasingly important as public places, and moved from 
the urban periphery to dominate the centre, while the episcopal offices grew in 
size, in parallel with the developing role of the bishop. The growth in devotion 
to icons (for which our evidence increases dramatically in the latter half of 
the sixth century) has been plausibly attributed to ‘the continuing needs of 
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the ancient city’. Such Christianisation is neither a vampirish corollary of 
‘decline’ nor evidence of the success of Christian ‘mission’: it is rather evidence 
for change, which needs to be evaluated in its own terms. What was taking 
place at the level of the city had a parallel in (and may have been inspired by) 
transformation of imperial ritual. In the latter part of the century, we see a 
growing tendency to underwrite the imperial structures of authority by appeal 
to Christian symbols: the court of the emperor is presented as reflecting the 
heavenly court; Constantine’s /abarum is joined by icons of Christ and his 
Virgin Mother. If this transformed society was to come close to disaster in 
the seventh century, it is also true that it contained the seeds of survival and 
renewal, but what survived was a significantly different society from what the 
East Roman Empire had been at the beginning of the sixth century. 


4° Brown (1973), p. 21. # For this interpretation see Cameron (1979). 
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Most centuries can be claimed to have been, in one way or another, a watershed 
for Byzantium, but the case for the seventh century is particularly strong. At 
the beginning of the century, the Byzantine Empire was part of a political 
configuration focussed on the Mediterranean world, that had been familiar 
for centuries and was characterised by two factors, one external and the other 
internal. Internally, the basic economic unit of that world was the city and its 
surrounding territory, which, although it had by now lost much of its political 
significance, still retained much of its social, economic and cultural position. 
Externally, however, it was a Mediterranean world: bounded to the east by the 
Persian Empire, most of the regions that surrounded the Mediterranean formed 
a single political entity, the Roman (or Byzantine) Empire. At the beginning of 
the seventh century, this traditional configuration was already being nibbled 
away: much of Italy was under Lombard rule, Gaul was in Frankish hands, and 
the coastal regions of Spain, that had been the final acquisition of Justinian’s 
reconquest, were soon to fall to the Visigoths. But by the end of the century, this 
whole traditional configuration had gone, to be replaced by another, which was 
to be dominant for centuries and still marks the region today. The boundary 
that separated the Mediterranean world from the Persian Empire was swept 
away: after the Arab conquest of the eastern provinces in the 630s and 640s, 
that boundary — the Tigris-Euphrates valley — became one of the arteries of a 
new empire, with its capital first in Damascus (660—750) and then in Baghdad 
(from 750), which by the middle of the eighth century stretched from Spain 
in the west to the valleys of the Oxus and the Indus in the east. That empire, 
far larger in extent than Justinian’s Byzantine Empire — larger even than the 
Roman Empire had ever been — and hugely richer than any of its neighbours, 
caused Europe, East Asia and North Africa to be reconfigured around itself, 
forcing the Byzantine Empire (and the emerging Frankish Empire) into virtual 
satellite status. This radical upheaval, together with the persistent aggression 
of the Arabs on the remaining Byzantine lands, as well as the incursion of Slavs 
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and other tribes from the central Eurasian plain into the Balkans, accelerated 
the transition of the cities of the eastern Mediterranean world that was already 
well under way, so that by the end of the century the cities had lost much 
of their social and cultural significance, and survived as fortified enclaves, 
and sometimes also as market centres." The only place approximating to the 
traditional city was Constantinople, and that largely because of the presence 
of the imperial court; but even Constantinople barely survived, and did so in 
a much reduced state.” 

This dramatic transition caused something of a crisis of confidence and 
even identity for the Byzantine Empire. At least twice the emperor entertained 
the notion of deserting Constantinople, and re-establishing the capital of the 
Empire closer to its traditional centre in Rome: in 618 Heraclius thought of 
moving to Carthage, and in the 660s Constans II settled in Sicily. In both cases 
we can see how the traditional idea of a Mediterranean empire still haunted 
the imagination of the Byzantine rulers. In fact, despite the dramatic and 
permanent changes witnessed by the seventh century, the Byzantine reactions 
can be seen as attempts to preserve what was perceived as traditional. But, as 
always with the Byzantines, one must be careful not to be deceived by their 
rhetoric. This rhetoric — and, as we shall see, administrative changes that were 
more than rhetorical — spoke in terms of centralisation, an increasing focus 
on the figure of the emperor and the court, and a growing influence of the 
patriarch and the clergy of the Great Church of Hagia Sophia in religious 
matters. In reality, however, events and persons on the periphery were often 
more important than what was going on at the centre. The transition that 
took place in the seventh century was not completed in that century: not until 
the late eighth and ninth centuries, when, with the relocation of the capital 
of the Arab (Umayyad) Empire eastwards from Damascus to Baghdad, the 
Arab pressure on the Byzantine Empire relented, did the Byzantine Empire 
finally complete the transition that began in the seventh. What emerged was 
an empire and a culture focussed on the emperor and the capital, but much 
of what the centre by then stood for had, in fact, been worked out, not in 
Constantinople itself, but at the periphery. 

The history of the Byzantine Empire in the seventh century is difficult to 
reconstruct. Traditional sources are sparse and mostly late? We can draw on 
Theophylact Simocatta’s History and the Chronicon Paschale, both of which 
were probably written at the court of the patriarch Sergius around 630 in the 


* The pace of this change in the cities, and its interpretation, is the subject of a still continuing debate. 
See Foss (1975) and (1977), who emphasises the impact of the Persian invasion in the first quarter of 
the seventh century, and the discussion in Haldon (1997), pp. 92-124, 459-61. 

> For Constantinople, see Mango (1985). 

3 On the problems of the literary source materials, see Cameron and Conrad (1992). 
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euphoria caused by Heraclius’ triumph over the Persians. The celebrations of 
Heraclius’ Persian victories by George of Pisidia also belong to this period but, 
after this, history writing in Byzantium stops until the end of the eighth century. 
For the political history of the seventh century our principal sources are thus 
two later works: the patriarch Nikephoros’ Brief History, which was composed 
in the late eighth century and intended as a continuation of Theophylact 
Simocatta, and the early ninth-century Chronicle ascribed to Theophanes 
the Confessor. To some extent the dearth of writing from the period 630 to 
790 may be seen to be a consequence of the collapse of much of traditional 
Mediterranean society at this time. The demise of the ancient city meant the 
collapse of the traditional base of the educational system: there were fewer and 
fewer people to write for.* There was also less to write about: the details of 
the collapse of the Byzantine eastern provinces to the Arabs and subsequent 
defeats and losses would not be welcome material for Byzantine writers, and 
are either omitted by Nikephoros and Theophanes, or drawn from Syriac or 
Arab sources. Like these Byzantine historians, we can supplement our sparse 
resources with oriental historical material. There is an anonymous Armenian 
history of Heraclius ascribed to the Armenian bishop Sebeos, and dated to 
the latter half of the seventh century. There is also a world chronicle, written 
at the end of the century by bishop John of Nikiu in Egypt, which survives, 
however, only in a mutilated version and in an Ethiopic translation. There are in 
addition several contemporary and later Syriac chronicles: apart from those that 
are anonymous, there are those compiled by Elias bar Shinaya, the eleventh- 
century metropolitan of Nisibis, and Michael the Syrian, the twelfth-century 
Jacobite patriarch of Antioch, both of whom used earlier sources. Legal sources 
are sparse for the seventh century, but the Farmers Law probably belongs to 
the seventh century, as may the Rhodian Sea Law. Traditionally, therefore, the 
seventh and eighth centuries have been regarded as the Byzantine ‘Dark Ages’, 
though recently historians have begun to recognise that it is only in respect of 
traditional historical literary material that one can speak of a paucity of sources 
for the period. For it was, in fact, an immensely fruitful period for Byzantine 
theology, dominated by the figure of Maximos the Confessor, perhaps the 
greatest theologian of the Orthodox East, and certainly the greatest Byzantine 
theologian. To make full use of these ‘untraditional’ sources would, however, 
involve writing a different kind of history, not beginning from the institutional 
and political, but rather working outwards from the deeply considered world- 
view to be found in such writings.’ But it is to be noted that there is a distinct 
lacuna in the theological sources themselves. They are all from the periphery: 


4 See Whitby (1992). 
5 For a notable attempt by an historian to use these theological sources see Haldon (1992). 
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Maximos writing mostly from North Africa, Anastasius and John of the Ladder 
from Sinai. Elsewhere, Cyprus and Palestine were homes to a good deal of 
writing, polemical and hagiographical for the most part. We know almost 
nothing of theology in Constantinople between the middle of the sixth century 
(such as came from the circle of Justinian, Leontius of Byzantium and Leontius 
of Jerusalem) and the ninth-century revival of learning (that of the iconodule 
theologians, Nikephoros and Theodore the Studite, Photios and others). The 
only exceptions are the metropolitan opponent of Iconoclasm, Germanus, and 
some traces of the theology of the iconoclasts preserved by their opponents. 
Virtually all the theology that survives from this period of transition belongs 
to the periphery. 

The method followed in this chapter will be first to give an outline of the 
political history of the period, and to follow this with some account of the 
transition that this century witnessed. To do otherwise is nearly impossible, 
as the elements of the transition — from the transformation of the city, to 
administrative changes and religious changes — are not easy to date precisely, 
and consequently would find no natural place in the narrative history. 


NARRATIVE HISTORY 


The century began with Maurice on the imperial throne, pressing his army to 
resist the incursion of Slavs across the Danube. Growing discontent culminated 
in mutiny, when Maurice ordered his army to continue their campaign against 
the Slavs on the north bank of the Danube into the winter (when the bare 
trees would provide less cover for the Slavs). Led by Phokas, a relatively minor 
officer, the army marched on Constantinople, and deposed Maurice, who 
was executed, along with his sons.° Phokas was proclaimed emperor. He was 
never very secure and faced a number of revolts. More seriously the Persian 
shah, Chosroes II, used the murder of Maurice, who had protected him in 
590 when he fled Persia during a palace revolt, as a pretext to declare war on 
the Byzantine Empire to avenge his former protector. With the invasion of 
Syria, there began a war that was to last until 626/627. In 610 Phokas was 
deposed by Heraclius, the son of the exarch of Carthage, also called Heraclius, 
who seized the throne, according to Theophanes, at the invitation of the 
senate in Constantinople. Heraclius’ ships displayed reliquaries and icons of 
the Mother of God on their masts: a sign of the continuing authentication of 
political authority by supernatural means seen in the later decades of the sixth 
century. Phokas was swiftly overthrown and executed, and Heraclius acclaimed 
as emperor and crowned by the patriarch in St Stephen’s chapel in the palace. 


$ See Louth, chapter 4 above. 
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On the same day he married his betrothed, Eudokia, whom he crowned as 
Augusta. 

The situation Heraclius faced was serious. The Persians were now advancing 
into Asia Minor (in 611 they took Caesarea in Cappadocia), and to the north 
from across the Danube the Avars were once again a serious menace: in 615 both 
enemies would make a joint assault on Constantinople. Attempts were made 
to negotiate a peace treaty with the Persians (according to the eastern sources 
immediately, but according to the Greek sources in 615, after the Persian forces 
had advanced as far as Chalcedon), but the peace efforts were repudiated, as the 
Persians were convinced that the Byzantine Empire was at their mercy. The war 
took on the character of a holy war between a Christian army, using as banners 
icons of Christ and the Virgin, and the Zoroastrian army of the Persians. As well 
as advancing into Asia Minor, the Persians invaded Palestine, taking Jerusalem 
in early May 614, and then Egypt and Libya. The fall of Jerusalem, by now 
regarded by Christians as their ‘Holy City’, was a catastrophe for Byzantium 
as a Christian empire, and for the emperor as God's vice-gerent on earth; still 
worse was the seizure of the relic of the True Cross, which was taken back to the 
Persian capital, Ctesiphon, along with the patriarch of Jerusalem, Zacharias, 
and the notables among the Christian survivors of the sack of the city (it is 
reported that tens of thousands were killed).7 

It was not until Heraclius had managed to negotiate a truce with the Avars 
that he was able to make a serious attempt to defeat the Persians. From 622 
onwards, he conducted a series of campaigns against the Persians. In 626, while 
Heraclius was on campaign, the Persians joined forces with the Avars to besiege 
Constantinople. Heraclius himself did not return, but sent a contingent of the 
field army to reinforce the defenders of the city, who were under the leadership 
of the two regents, the patriarch Sergius and Bonos, the magister officiorum. 
Constantinople was besieged for ten days by a huge army of various tribes 
under the command of the khagan of the Avars, while the Persian army under 
Shahrvaraz held the Asian shore of the Bosphorus. The siege failed when the 
fleet of Slav boats was destroyed by the Byzantine fleet in the Golden Horn, 
just across from the Church of the Virgin at Blachernae. The success of the 
Constantinopolitans defence of their city was ascribed to the Virgin Mother of 
God, and it is likely that the famous troparion, “To you, champion commander, 
was composed by Patriarch Sergius to celebrate her victory. Heraclius pressed 
his attack into the heartland of the Sasanian Empire, now disheartened by the 
failure of the Persian troops under Shahrvaraz to secure Constantinople and 
smarting under the destruction of another contingent of the army destined for 


7 Forthe most thorough examination of the various sources for the taking of Jerusalem by the Persians, 
see Flusin (1992). 
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Constantinople under Sahin at the hands of the emperor’s brother Theodore. 
His successes provoked a palace revolt in which Chosroes was murdered. 
The Persians sued for peace. All the territory they had taken was restored 
to the Byzantine Empire, and the Tigris—Euphrates valley became once again 
the frontier. Heraclius recovered the True Cross, and celebrated his triumph by 
taking the relic on a tour of the restored Byzantine territories, before restoring 
it to Jerusalem on 21 March 630.° 

It was at this stage, it would seem, that Heraclius began to face the religious 
problems that had plagued the Byzantine Empire since the Synod of Chalcedon 
in 451.° The schism between those who supported Chalcedon and those who 
repudiated it, whom their enemies called Monophysites, had become institu- 
tionalised with a separate Monophysite episcopal hierarchy since the consecra- 
tion of Jacob Bar ‘Addai in 542. The Monophysites had their greatest support 
in the eastern provinces, especially Syria and Egypt (the Christians in Armenia 
also refused to acknowledge the Synod of Chalcedon). After his conquest of 
the eastern provinces, Chosroes had sought to strengthen his hold over his new 
subjects by exploiting the Christians’ schisms. At a meeting held in Ctesiphon, 
Chosroes met with leaders of the Monophysites, the Armenians and also the 
Nestorians, the main Christian group established in Persia. These last rejected 
the condemnation of Nestorius at the Synod of Ephesus in 431, and had fled 
to Persia to escape persecution in the Byzantine Empire. It was agreed that 
the Nestorians should retain their position within the traditional Sasanid ter- 
ritories, but that the Persian authorities would support the Monophysites in 
Armenia and those former Byzantine provinces where the Monophysites were 
in a majority, that is, Syria and Egypt. The Monophysites welcomed this agree- 
ment, the Monophysite patriarch of Antioch, Athanasius (the “Camel-Driver’), 
rejoicing at the ‘passing of the Chalcedonian night. 

If Heraclius was to be secure in his regained eastern provinces, he needed 
to gain the support of the Monophysites. The policy he pursued was pro- 
posed by his patriarch Sergius, who had foreseen this problem and already 
begun negotiations with Monophysites, he himself being a Syrian, possi- 
bly with a Monophysite background. The proposal was to seek union on 
the basis of the doctrine of monenergism, i.e. that Christ, while he had 
two natures, as Chalcedon had affirmed, possessed only a single divine— 
human activity. This policy achieved some success in Armenia, but the Syrian 
Monophysites (Jacobites) were not amenable, and required an explicit repu- 
diation of Chalcedon. Monenergism’s greatest success was in Egypt, where 
Kyros of Phasi, appointed patriarch and augustal prefect in 631, reached an 


8 For the date, Flusin (1992), 11, pp. 293-309, and the literature cited. 
? For the earlier religious problems, Meyendorff (1989), pp. 333-73, and Louth, chapter 4 above. 
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agreement with the main Monophysite group in Egypt (called “Theodosians’, 
after the sixth-century patriarch of Alexandria, Theodosius). On 3 June 633, a 
solemn Eucharist celebrated the union with the Theodosians on the basis of a 
carefully phrased pact of union in nine chapters which placed monenergism in 
the context of the Cyrilline Chalcedonianism that had been espoused by the 
emperor Justinian and endorsed at the Fifth Ecumenical Synod in 553.'? 

But it was not only some of the Monophysites who refused to accept mon- 
energism. Present in Alexandria, as Kyros was about to celebrate his triumph of 
‘ecumenism’, was the learned, and highly respected, abbot Sophronius. To him, 
the Nine Chapters amounted to Monophysitism. He protested to Kyros, to no 
avail, and took his protest to Sergius in Constantinople. Sergius was sufficiently 
alarmed by Sophronius' protest as to issue a ruling on the matter (the Psephos) 
in which he forbade any mention of either one or two activities in Christ. But 
that scarcely satisfied Sophronius, who took his complaint to Pope Honorius 
in Rome. He seems to have had no success with the pope, and from Rome he 
made his way to Palestine, where he was elected patriarch of Jerusalem in 634. 
In his synodical letter, he exposed the heresy of monenergism, without, how- 
ever, explicitly breaching the terms of the Psephos. Before Sophronius arrival, 
Sergius had already communicated the success in Alexandria of the policy of 
monenergism, and in his reply to Sergius Honorius used the phrase that was to 
lead to the refinement of monenergism, the doctrine of Monothelitism. That 
phrase was ‘one will’. Monothelitism, the doctrine that Christ had only one 
divine will, was proclaimed as imperial orthodoxy in the Ekthesis issued by 
Heraclius (though doubtless composed by Sergius) in 638. 

By this time, the immediate purpose of this religious compromise was being 
overtaken by events. For Heraclius’ triumph over the Persians proved a pyrrhic 
victory. Even while it was being celebrated, Palestine and Syria began to expe- 
rience attacks from Arab tribes that within barely more than a decade were to 
lead to the loss of the eastern provinces of the Byzantine Empire (this time final) 
and the complete collapse of the Sasanian Empire. In 633 there were attacks 
on garrisons in Gaza. Soon the Arab armies moved further north. There is 
considerable confusion in the sources about the sequence of events thereafter.” 
Heraclius mustered an army and sought to defeat the Arabs. The decisive battle 
took place at the River Yarmuk in 636, at which the much larger Byzantine 
force was routed. Heraclius abandoned the eastern provinces in despair. The 


1° See chapter 4 above. 

™ For the traditional account, Donner (1981) and Kaegi (1992), and also Hillenbrand, chapter 12 below. 
For the difficulties involved in using the Arab sources, see Conrad (1992) and Leder (1992). For a 
revisionist account of the Arab conquests, see Cook and Crone (1977), and Patricia Crone’s later 
books, Crone (1980) and (1987). For a lucid account of the whole controversy over the value of early 
Islamic sources, Humphries (1991), pp. 69-103. 
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year before, Damascus had already fallen (or more probably been surrendered) 
to the Arabs, and in 638 Jerusalem was surrendered to the Arab caliph Umar 
by the patriarch Sophronius. Alexandria was taken in 642, and though the 
Byzantines recaptured it, in 645 it finally fell. By that time Mesopotamia had 
already fallen to the Arabs, and with it the Sasanian Empire. The speed with 
which the eastern provinces of the Byzantine Empire succumbed to the Arabs 
remains to be explained by historians. However, the idea, at first sight attractive, 
that these provinces, with their attachment to Monophysitism, were already 
culturally lost to the Empire seems not to be borne out by the evidence we have: 
on the contrary, there is much evidence for the continuing power of Hellenism 
in the eastern provinces well into the seventh century, indeed evidence that 
suggests that Hellenic culture was more potent there than in the capital of the 
Empire itself." 

When Heraclius died in 641, his death precipitated a dynastic struggle. 
He was succeeded by two of his sons: Constantine, his son by his first mar- 
riage to Eudokia, and Heraclius, known as Heracleonas, his son by his second 
wife, Martina, who was also his niece. Martina herself was given a special 
role to play as augusta. Heraclius marriage to his niece after the death of 
Eudokia had met with opposition at the time, and there was opposition to 
the association of Martina as empress with the two emperors. Constantine's 
death (from poisoning, according to a rumour reported by Theophanes) only 
increased opposition to Martina and Heracleonas, and there were demands 
that the imperial dignity be shared with Constantine’s son, also Constantine, 
but usually called Constans. As troops from the Anatolian armies appeared at 
Chalcedon in support of these demands, Heracleonas seems to have acceded 
to them. Nevertheless, Heracleonas and his mother, together with her other 
two sons, were deposed and exiled, and Constans II became sole emperor. 

Constans inherited the continuing collapse of the eastern provinces to the 
Arabs. Egypt was slipping away; Arab raids into Armenia began in 642-3. In 
647 Mu'awiya led a raiding party into Anatolia and besieged Caesarea, whence 
they penetrated still more deeply into Anatolia. The Arabs made no attempt 
to settle there, but huge amounts of booty were taken back to Damascus. 
Mu'awiya also realised the need for the Arabs to develop sea power, and in 
649 he led a naval expedition against Cyprus in which Constantia was taken. 
In 654 Rhodes was laid waste, Kos taken and Crete pillaged. The following 
year, in an attempt to destroy the threat to Byzantine control of the sea, the 
Byzantine fleet, under the command of the emperor Constans himself, engaged 
with the Arab fleet but was itself defeated, Constans himself barely escaping 
with his life. The death of the caliph ‘Uthman in 656 precipitated civil war 


™ See Cameron (1991). 
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amongst the Arabs between Mu'awiya, proclaimed caliph in Syria, and ‘Ali, 
the Prophet Muhammad’s son-in-law. The civil war ended with the death of 
‘Ali and the establishment of the Umayyad dynasty under Mu'awiya in 661-2: 
events that provoked the schism in Islam between Sunni and Shi‘ite that still 
endures. However, those years of civil war provided valuable respite for the 
Byzantines. Constans was able to turn his attention to the Balkans, where 
the power of the Avars had waned, and in 658 he led an expedition into the 
Sklaviniai, the regions settled by the Slavs, where, according to Theophanes, 
he met with considerable success and was able to use Slav prisoners thus taken 
to repopulate areas in Anatolia that had been devastated or depopulated. This 
policy of repopulating Anatolian regions by Slavs was to be continued by his 
successors, Constantine IV and Justinian II. 

Constans also inherited the religious policy of his grandfather. By the early 
640s, opposition to Monothelitism had developed. Behind this opposition was 
the monk Maximos, known to later ages as ‘the Confessor’, formerly a close 
associate of Sophronius, who had originally stirred up opposition to monener- 
gism. Maximos found support in Palestine and Cyprus, but more importantly 
in North Africa, where he had been in exile since the late 620s, and Italy. These 
were areas which, in the sixth century, had protested against Justinian’s condem- 
nation of the "Three Chapters’ as compromising the decisions of Chalcedon.” 
In North Africa a number of synods condemned Monothelitism, and Maximos 
pressed home the attack in a series of skilfully argued tracts and letters. In 645 
there arrived in North Africa the former patriarch Pyrrhos, who, as a supporter 
of the empress Martina, had shared her deposition. In July that year a dis- 
putation between the Monothelite former patriarch and Maximos was held 
in Carthage before the exarch Gregory, in which Pyrrhos admitted defeat and 
embraced Orthodoxy.“ It was perhaps the strength of feeling against Monothe- 
litism that led Gregory to allow himself to be declared emperor in opposition 
to Constans in 646—647, but his rebellion was short-lived, as he died the fol- 
lowing year defending his province against Arab raiders. Meanwhile, Pyrrhos 
had made his way to Rome to declare his new-found Orthodoxy to the pope, 
followed closely by Maximos. In 648, in a vain attempt to prevent further 
controversy, the famous Typos was issued by the patriarch Paul in the name of 
the emperor, which forbade discussion of the number of activities or wills in 
Christ. In Rome, Maximos, together with other Greek monks who had fled 
west before the Arabs or from the heresy of the Empire, prepared for a synod, 
finally held in the Lateran Palace in Rome in 649 under the newly elected Pope 
Martin, at which both the Ekthesis and the Typos were condemned, together 


5 See chapter 4 above. 
14 The record of the dispute is preserved as Maximos, Opusc. 28: PG 91, cols. 288-353. 
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with the patriarchs Sergius, Pyrrhos and Paul (the extent to which this synod 
was of Greek inspiration has become clear from recent research which has 
shown that the Greek Acta of the synod are the original, the Latin version 
being a translation).? This open defiance of the imperial will could not be 
ignored. Olympios, the exarch of Ravenna, was ordered to arrest Martin and 
compel the bishops gathered in Rome to accept the Typos. When he arrived 
in Rome, he discovered that, despite his best efforts, Pope Martin's popularity 
made it hazardous for him to attempt to arrest him. In defiance of the impe- 
rial will, he made his peace with Martin, and departed for Sicily to deal with 
Arab raiders. There, like the exarch of North Africa, Gregory, he may have 
been proclaimed emperor. But he died in 652. The following year the new 
exarch arrived with troops and succeeded in arresting the pope. Martin was 
brought to Constantinople, tried for treason (Olympios rebellion being cited 
as evidence), and condemned to death. The death penalty was commuted to 
exile, and he was sent to Cherson in the Crimea, where in 655 he died, a sick 
man who felt he had been abandoned by those who should have supported 
him (his successor having been elected more than a year before his death). By 
that time, Maximos had already been arrested and tried (again for treason) and 
sent into exile in Thrace, where attempts were made to break his opposition 
to Monothelitism. When that failed, he was brought again to Constantinople 
for trial, where he was condemned as a heretic, mutilated and exiled to Lazica, 
where he soon died on 13 August 662. 

By the time Maximos had died in exile, the emperor himself was in self- 
imposed exile from Constantinople. In 662 Constans II and his court moved 
to Syracuse in Sicily. This attempt to abandon the beleaguered Constantinople 
and re-establish the court of the Roman Empire closer to the centre of the 
truncated empire, recalls earlier plans by both Heraclius and Maurice, and 
reveals that there was no sense that the Byzantine Empire was now confined to 
the eastern Mediterranean. From his base in Sicily, Constans clearly intended 
to liberate Italy from the Lombards. Before arriving at Syracuse, he had led a 
campaign in Italy, which had met with some success, though he had failed to 
take Benevento and soon retired to Naples, whence he made a ceremonial visit 
to Rome. But his residence in Sicily was extremely unpopular, imposing as it 
did an unwelcome financial burden on the island. There was fierce opposition 
in Constantinople to the loss of the court, and in 668 he was assassinated by a 
chamberlain. 

Constans II was succeeded by his son, Constantine IV. It was during his 
reign that the Umayyad caliph Mu'awiya made a serious attempt to complete 
the Arab expansion that had begun in the 630s, to take Constantinople, and 


5 Riedinger (1982). 
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with it destroy the only serious opposition to Arab rule in the Mediterranean. 
After his victory over ‘Ali in the Arab civil war, Mu‘awiya renewed his offensive 
on the Byzantine Empire. By 670 the islands of Cyprus, Rhodes and Kos, and 
the town of Kyzikos on the southern coast of the Sea of Marmara had all been 
occupied by Arab naval forces. In 672 Smyrna was taken, and in 674 the main 
attack on Constantinople began. A large Arab fleet blockaded the city, and for 
the next four years the same fleet was to blockade Constantinople, retiring in 
the winter to shelter off Kyzikos. Each year the defences of Constantinople 
stood firm, and in the final naval battle the Byzantines secured a major victory. 
This was achieved by their use of Greek fire, first mentioned in the sources on 
this occasion. It was a highly inflammable liquid, presumably based on crude 
oil, that was projected in a stream on to the enemy ships, causing them to 
burst into flames. At the same time as this naval victory, the Byzantine army 
was able to surprise and defeat an Arab army contingent in Anatolia. Mu‘awiya 
was forced to break off his attack on Constantinople and sue for peace. This 
major victory for the Byzantines proved to be a turning point: the Arab threat 
to Constantinople was withdrawn for the time being, and Byzantium’s prestige 
in the Balkans and the West was enhanced. Embassies from the khagan of the 
Avars (now restricted mainly to the Hungarian plain) and from the Balkan 
Slavs arrived in Constantinople, bringing gifts and acknowledging Byzantine 
supremacy. 

The situation in the Balkans was, however, about to change. The Slavs in the 
Balkans had never formed any coherent political entity, though their presence 
confined the Byzantines to Thessaloniki, and other coastal settlements. An 
Asiatic group, the Bulgars, had long been a presence among the nomadic tribes 
of the Eurasian plain. The Byzantines had had friendly relationships with 
them, and had supported them against the Avars. With the arrival of another 
group, the Khazars, the khaganate of the Bulgars, whose homeland was to the 
north of the Sea of Azov, began to split up, and one group, led by Asparuch, 
arrived at the Danube delta in 670, intending to settle south of the Danube in 
traditionally ‘Byzantine’ territory. The Byzantines saw no threat in the Bulgars, 
but were unwilling to allow them south of the Danube. In 680, a Byzantine 
fleet arrived at the mouth of the Danube and Byzantine troops moved up from 
Thrace, intending to expel the Bulgars. The Bulgars avoided open battle but, 
as the Byzantine forces withdrew, they took them by surprise and defeated 
them. Constantine IV concluded a treaty with Asparuch, which granted the 
Bulgars the territory they already held. As a result of the Bulgar presence, 
several Slav tribes hitherto loyal to Byzantium recognised the overlordship of 
the Bulgars. So there began to come into being a Bulgar—Slav country with 
its capital at Pliska. This independent, and often hostile, presence so close to 
Constantinople, in principle able to control the route from the Danube delta 
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to Constantinople, was to prove a long-standing threat to the stability of the 
Empire. 

The enforcement of Monothelitism as imperial policy, though it secured 
papal acquiescence in the years immediately following Martin’s arrest and 
exile, was bound to prove ultimately unacceptable to the West, which saw 
the Synod of Chalcedon as endorsing the Latin Christology of Pope Leo I. 
By 680, Constantine came to the conclusion that religious unity with the 
West was more important than the fragile possibility of union with the Mono- 
physites (now mostly lost to the Umayyad Empire) that Monothelitism had 
offered. He proposed to Pope Agatho the calling of an Ecumenical Synod to 
condemn Monothelitism. Agatho enthusiastically concurred, and held synods 
in Italy and England to prepare for the coming Ecumenical Synod. Armed with 
these synodical condemnations of Monothelitism, the papal legates arrived in 
Constantinople. The Sixth Ecumenical Synod met in Constantinople from 3 
November 680 until 16 September 681. Monenergism and Monothelitism were 
condemned, and the patriarchs Sergius, Kyros, Pyrrhos, Paul and Peter anath- 
ematised, together with Pope Honorius. There was no word, however, of the 
defenders of the Orthodoxy vindicated by the synod, Martin and Maximos, 
who had suffered at the hands of Constans; nor were the emperors Constans 
and Heraclius mentioned. Constantine IV himself was hailed, at the final 
session, as a ‘new Marcian and a ‘new Justinian’. 

The latter part of Constantine's reign saw the Byzantine Empire regain a 
certain stability. In 684/5 he led a successful military expedition into Cilicia, 
which forced the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik to sue for peace and pay tribute to the 
Byzantines. Religious reconciliation with Rome led to peace in Italy with the 
Lombards, brokered by the pope. In North Africa, the Byzantines were able 
to halt the advance of the Arabs through alliances with Berber tribes, though 
this only bought time until the Berbers themselves converted to Islam. 

Constantine IV died in 685 and was succeeded by his son, Justinian II. 
It is worth noting that both Constantine IV and Constans II had deposed 
their brother(s) in the course of their reign — in Constantine’s case despite 
open opposition from the senate and the army — to secure the succession of 
their eldest son. Justinian sought to build on the relative stability achieved by 
his father, leading an expedition into the Balkans and reaching Thessalonica. 
He continued the policy of his father and grandfather of transporting Slavs 
into Anatolia, and also transported some of the population from Cyprus to 
Kyzikos, that had been depopulated during the siege of Constantinople, and 
Mardaites from North Syria and Lebanon to the Peloponnese and elsewhere. 
His breaking of the truce with ‘Abd al-Malik in 692—693 by attacking Arab 
forces in Iraq turned to disaster when his Slav troops deserted. As a result the 
Armenian princes once again acknowledged Muslim suzerainty. 
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In 692 Justinian called a synod, called the Quinisext (Fifth-Sixth), because it 
supplemented the doctrinal decisions of the fifth and sixth Ecumenical Synods 
with disciplinary canons covering every aspect of Christian life. In calling such 
a synod, Justinian was following the example of his father (and perhaps even 
more of his namesake) and declaring his credentials as emperor and guardian 
of Orthodoxy, something also manifest in his coinage in which the image of 
the emperor was displaced from the obverse of the coin to the reverse, and 
replaced with an image of Christ, the source of his authority as emperor. 

In 695, Justinian was overthrown in a palace coup, and replaced by Leontius, 
the recently appointed general of the thema of Hellas. Justinian had his nose 
slit and was exiled to the Cherson, where his grandfather had earlier exiled 
Pope Martin. Leontius reign lasted three years, during which he witnessed the 
end of Byzantine rule in North Africa. That defeat, and the consequent loss of 
Carthage, provoked another rebellion in which Leontius was deposed in favour 
of Apsimar, the droungarios of the Kibyrrhaiot fleet, who changed his name to 
the more imperial-sounding Tiberius. Tiberius Apsimar reigned from 698 to 
705, during which time Asia Minor was subject to continual Arab raiding. He 
was replaced by Justinian, who returned with the support of the Bulgar khan 
Tervel, making his way into the city through one of the aqueducts. Justinian’s 
final six years — years of terror and vengeance — were brought to an end by a 
military coup. Thereafter, until the accession of Leo HI in 717 (the emperor 
who a decade or so later was to introduce Iconoclasm), three military leaders 
succeeded one another for reigns that were short and inglorious. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGE 


At the beginning of the seventh century the administration of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, both civil and military, was essentially what had emerged from 
the reforms of Diocletian and Constantine in the late third and early fourth 
centuries. By the end of the eighth century a quite different administrative 
pattern was in place. There is a fair degree of clarity about the initial state, 
somewhat less about the final state, but owing to the nature of the evidence, 
which is both sparse and open to various interpretations, the nature and pace 
of the transition is still not completely resolved. In general terms the nature 
of the transition can be stated thus: at the beginning of the seventh century 
the Empire was divided into provinces that were ruled by civil governors who, 
though appointed by the emperor, were responsible to the relevant praeto- 
rian prefect (the provinces being grouped into four prefectures), the army 
being organised quite separately; at the end of the eighth century the Empire 
was divided into districts called themes (thema, themata), which were gov- 
erned by a military commander called a strategos (general) who was responsible 
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for both the civil and military administration of the province, and directly 


responsible to the emperor. Let us now look at the changes involved in more 
detail.'ó 


CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 


In the civil adminstration inherited from the Diocletianic-Constantinian 
reforms, alongside the administration of the Empire through the prefectures, 
there were also departments called res privata and sacrae largitiones, adminis- 
tered by counts (comites), who belonged to the imperial court (the comitatus). 
The comes rei privatae was responsible for all land and property belonging to 
the state (originally he had been concerned with the emperor private property, 
as the name suggests, but the distinction between that and state property had 
long been elided): he was responsible for collecting the rents of all land and 
house property belonging to the state, and for claiming for the state all prop- 
erty that lapsed to it. The comes sacrarum largitionum controlled the mints, 
the gold (and probably silver) mines and the state factories in which arms 
and armour were decorated with precious metals. He was also responsible for 
paying periodical donatives in gold and silver to the troops, and dealt with the 
collection or production of clothing and its distribution to the court, the army 
and the civil service. The praetorian prefects were responsible for the fiscal 
administration of the prefectures, into which the Empire was divided. These 
prefectures consisted of provinces, governed by governors (with various titles), 
and were themselves grouped into dioceses, governed by vicarii. The praeto- 
rian prefects were responsible for the rations, or ration allowances (annonae), 
which formed the bulk of the emoluments of the army and the civil service, 
and for the fodder, or fodder allowances (capitus), of officers and troopers, and 
of civil servants who held equivalent grades. They had to maintain the public 
post, and were responsible for public works, roads, bridges, post houses and 
granaries, which did not come under the care of the urban prefects in Rome 
and Constantinople or the city authorities in the provinces, or the army on the 
frontiers. In order to do all this, they had to estimate the annual needs of their 
prefecture and raise it through a general levy, or tax, called the indiction. The 
whole operation of raising this tax and servicing the running of the Empire 
was overseen by the praetorian prefects, who delegated it to their vicarii and 
governors. Only the praetorian prefect in whose prefecture the emperor and 
his court were located was attached to the court: once the court was perma- 
nently settled in Constantinople, this meant the praetorian prefect for the East 


16 What follows is deeply indebted to Haldon's subtle and powerfully argued account of the adminis- 
trative changes in Haldon (1997), pp. 173-253. 
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(Oriens). Also influential in the comitatus were senior officials of the sacrum 
cubiculum, the eunuch chamberlains (cubicularii). 

By the end of the eighth century, the fiscal administration was organised 
rather differently. The distinction between the public and the ‘sacred’ (i.e. per- 
taining to the person of the emperor) had gone, and instead of the res privata, 
the sacrae largitiones and the prefectures, there were several departments, or 
sekreta, of more or less equal status, all subject to the emperor through an 
official called the sakellarios. The heads of these departments consisted of three 
administrators: the Postal Logothete (/ogothetes tou dromou), who dealt with 
the post, diplomacy and internal security, the General Logothete, in charge of 
the genikon logothesion, who dealt with finance, and the Military Logothete, in 
charge of the stratiotikon logothesion, who dealt with military pay. There were 
two treasurers: the chartoularios of the sakellion, in charge of cash and most 
charitable institutions, and the chartoularios of the vestiarion, in charge of the 
mint and the arsenal. And there were the heads of state establishments: the 
Special Secretary (epi tou eidikou), in charge of factories; the Great Curator 
(megas kourator), in charge of the palaces and imperial estates; and the orphan- 
otrophos, in charge of orphanages. In addition there was an official called the 
protoasekretis, in charge of records. Directly responsible to the emperor, and 
independent of the sakellarios, were the principal magistrates, the City Prefect 
(responsible for Constantinople), the quaestor (in charge of the judiciary), and 
the Minister for Petitions (who dealt with petitions to the emperor). A rather 
obvious, and superficial change is that of language: whereas the older system 
used Latin titles, the new system used predominantly Greek titles, bearing 
witness to the change in the official language of the Empire from Latin, the 
traditional language of the Roman Empire, to Greek, the language of Con- 
stantinople and the Hellenistic East, a change dating from the time of Justinian. 
More deeply, it can be seen that the change was a reshuffling of tasks, so that 
they all became subject to a fundamentally civil administration based on the 
court. The genikon, eidikon and stratiotikon derived from the general, special 
and military departments of the prefectures (in fact, the prefecture of the East, 
as we shall see); the sakellion from the sacellum, the personal treasury of the 
emperor within the sacrum cubiculum; and the vestiarion from the department 
of the sacrum vestiarium within the sacrae largitiones. 

The position of the sakellarios perhaps gives a clue to the nature of the 
changes. In charge of the emperor’s personal treasury, this official's rise to 
pre-eminence was a function of his closeness to the emperor and suggests a 
change from an essentially public administration, determined in its structure 
by the need to administer a far-flung empire, to an administration focussed 
on the court, in which the Empire is almost reduced to the extent of imperial 
command. The background to this is, of course, the dramatic shrinking of 
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the Empire in the first half of the seventh century: the loss of the eastern 
provinces, followed by the loss of North Africa, and by the end of the eighth 
century Italy too, together with the occupation of the Balkans by the Slavs 
(and the emergence of the Bulgarian Empire south of the Danube), meant that 
the Byzantine Empire had shrunk to the rumps of two prefectures, of the East 
and of Illyricum. The reorganisation of the civil administration took place by 
Constantinople incorporating into a court structure the administrative offices 
of the Empire. The growing power of the sakellarios can be traced back to the 
time of Justinian; by the middle of the seventh century, as is evident from the 
role he played in the trial of Maximos the Confessor, he was a powerful courtier 
who took personal charge of matters of supreme importance to the emperor. 
Logothetes are also met with in the sources from the early years of the seventh 
century, but officials bearing traditional titles, such as praetorian prefect, not 
to mention civil governors of provinces, continue to appear in the sources well 
into the eighth century. This would suggest that there was a period of overlap, 
in which the new administration emerged, while the old administration still 
retained some of its functions. However the whole picture only emerges when 
we consider the changes in the military administration. 


MILITARY ADMINISTRATION 


As a result of the Diocletianic- Constantinian reforms the Roman army was 
separated from the civil administration, so that governors of provinces no longer 
commanded a provincial army (though they were still responsible for raising 
funds to support the army). The army was divided into two parts: there were 
troops protecting the borders, the /émitanei, under the command of duces, and 
there was a field army, the comitatenses, which was mobile, organised in divisions 
under the command of the magistri militum. In addition there were the palace 
troops, and the imperial bodyguard, whose titles changed throughout the fifth 
and sixth centuries. By the end of the ninth century, there had emerged a 
quite different system, with the army divided into divisions called themata (or 
themes), based in provinces also called themes, each under the command of a 
strategos, who was responsible for both the civil and military government of his 
theme. There is no general agreement about how quickly this change took place, 
nor why (whether it was the result of some planned reorganisation, or simply a 
fumbling reaction to the problems of the seventh and eighth centuries). There 
is, however, general dissent from the theory, which once commanded much 
support, associated with the name of the great Byzantinist George Ostrogorsky, 
who saw the thematic army as the result of a deliberate reorganisation of the 
army and the Empire by the emperor Heraclius. The result, supposedly, was a 
peasant army, based in the themes, in which land had been allotted to peasant 
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families as smallholdings, in return for each family providing and equipping a 
soldier." This somewhat romantic idea of the middle Byzantine Empire resting 
on the popular support of a free peasantry has been generally abandoned. The 
transition is now thought to have been later than Heraclius’ reign, and probably 
a gradual change. The idea that the soldiers of the themes were supported by 
their families, who had received grants of land, seems to be a retrojection of 
the much later notion of pronoia, whereby soldiers did receive land in return 
for military service. But there is no evidence for the system of pronoia until 
the twelfth century, and those who received such grants of pronoia then were 
certainly not peasants. 

Part of the problem is terminology. The word thema originally meant a 
military unit, and references to themata in the sources in the seventh century 
may refer to military units, rather than to the land where they were stationed. 
But even if it seems that the reference is to territory, since our sources are from 
the ninth century, by which time the thematic system was well established, we 
cannot be sure that such a reference is not an anachronism. As with the changes 
in civil adminstration already discussed, it is possible (indeed likely) that the 
two systems overlapped: for even though there are references to strategoi and 
themata in the seventh century, there is still mention of provinces (eparchiai) 
and governors, and use of such titles as magister militum well into the eighth 
century. 

The first themes to emerge are the Opsikion, the Anatolikon, the Armeniakon 
and the Thrakesion, together with a fifth division, the fleet of the Karabisianoi, 
which included the islands of the Aegean and part of the south-west coast of 
Asia Minor. Later these themes were subdivided, but their original boundaries 
correspond to already existing provincial boundaries. A likely explanation of 
the origin of these themes, without any close reference to timescale, is as follows. 
After the defeat of the Byzantine army by the Arabs, the troops retreated over 
the Taurus Mountains into Anatolia. But the years following the defeat, as 
recounted above, saw continual raiding by Arab forces into Anatolia, leading 
finally in the 660s and 670s to a concerted attempt by the caliph Mu'awiya 
to advance across Asia Minor and take Constantinople. In this situation of 
prolonged threat, the Byzantine armies were stationed in Asia Minor among the 
provinces. They would have been provisioned in the traditional way, by a levy 
raised by the local governors from the civilian population of the provinces. The 
areas that came to be called the themes of the Armeniakon and the Anatolikon 
were the groups of provinces where the armies commanded by the magistri 
militum per Armeniam and per Orientem were stationed. The theme of the 


17 Brief account in Ostrogorsky (1969), pp. 96-8. More detail in Ostrogorsky (1958). The romanticism 
of Ostrogorsky’s vision emerges more clearly in Ostrogorsky (1962). 
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Thrakesion occupied the provinces in western Anatolia where the army of 
the magister militum per Thraciam was established, having been transferred 
from Thrace to resist the Arabs, perhaps at the same time as the army of 
the magister militum per Orientem withdrew into Asia Minor. The theme of 
the Opsikion were the armies of the magistri militum praesentales, some of 
whom had probably long been established in the area across the Bosphorus 
from Constantinople. Their name derives from the Latin obsequium which 
formed part of the title of the officer who, during the reign of Heraclius, 
was appointed to command the praesental armies on the emperor's behalf: he 
was the commander of the palatine corps of the domestici, called the comes 
domesticorum, but also the comes Obsequii. The Karabisianoi, the fleet, formed 
part of the old quaestura exercitus, probably based at Samos. It seems likely that 
all of this was established — that is, military units called themes stationed in 
the provinces of Asia Minor — by some time around about the middle of the 
seventh century. At what stage, and why, the civil administration declined, to 
be replaced by the military government of the strategoi, is much less clear. But 
presumably the overriding need to supply a standing army, combined with 
the final decline of the ancient economy based on the city, meant that the 
strategos, supported by the growing centralised administration emanating from 
the court, gradually assumed the functions of the old governing elite. The latter 
had itself lost much of its raison d'être because of the increasingly bureaucratic 
nature of the civil administration. 


LEGAL ADMINISTRATION 


Given the profound changes in civil and military administration initiated in 
the seventh century, it is at first sight surprising that there seems to have been 
so little legislative activity in this century, which has nothing to set beside the 
major attempts at legislative reform of the fifth and sixth centuries, witnessed 
in the Codex Theodosianus and the Codex Justinianus. Apart from the Farmers 
Law, the date of which is disputed and which anyway is a compilation of 
Justinianic and pre-Justinianic material, the emperors seem to have initiated 
very little legislation, and what there was was primarily ecclesiastical in nature 
(for example, Heraclius’ edict of 632 requiring the compulsory conversion of the 
Jews, his Ekthesis, and Constans II's Typos). In contrast, the Quinisext Synod, 
called by the emperor Justinian II, represents a major recapitulation of canon- 
ical legislation, which can be compared with the legal codex of Justinian IT's 
great predecessor (see below). The explanation for this lack of legislative activ- 
ity in the secular sphere is probably to be found by recalling the dual nature of 
Roman legislation: not only a body of rules governing day-to-day behaviour, 
but more importantly a way of enunciating the world-view and set of values 
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embraced by, in this case, the Roman (or Byzantine) Empire. As John Haldon 
has put it, 


Seen from this perspective, the legal ‘system’ became less a practical instrument for inter- 
vening in the world of men in order to modify relationships or individual behaviour, but 
more a set of theories which represented a desired (if recognizably not always attainable) 
state of affairs. Emperors needed to issue no new legislation, therefore, but rather to 
establish (or to re-establish) the conditions within which the traditional system would 
once again conform to actual practice." 


RELIGION AND THE CHURCH 


It is generally recognised that from the latter part of the sixth century onwards 
there was an increasing desire to have direct access to the power of the holy. 
Again, this cannot be demonstrated beyond peradventure, since these means 
of access — the cult of saints and their relics, and perhaps even the veneration of 
icons — were already well established by the sixth century. Traditionally imperial 
authority had been justified by the divinely protected status of the emperor, 
expressed through an imperial cult. The Christianisation of the imperial cult 
tended to enhance its authority rather than to diminish it, since the repre- 
sentative of the only God was hardly reduced in status in comparison with a 
divine emperor holding a relatively lowly position in the divine pantheon. It 
seems to be demonstrable that this Christian imperial authority and that of the 
hierarchy of the Christian church, which was closely bound up with it, were 
strengthened by the authority conceded by holy men and holy images, claim- 
ing immediate access to supernatural power. It seems, too, that even traditional 
imperial authority was increasingly expressed through images that spoke of a 
more immediate sacred authority. This becomes evident at the beginning of 
our century in the use of icons of Christian saints, especially of the Mother 
of God, as military banners, in the way in which Christian armies are seen as 
fighting for the Virgin, with her protection (and even her assistance), and in 
the role claimed for the Virgin as protector of the city of Constantinople. A 
sacralisation of authority is also manifest in the increasing significance granted 
to coronation by the patriarch in the making of an emperor: it was always 
conducted in a church from the beginning of the seventh century, and in the 
Great Church of Hagia Sophia from 641. The institutional church, indeed, 
may well have felt itself threatened by the proliferation of the holy in the sev- 
enth century: the church in the Byzantine East certainly failed to establish the 
kind of control over the holiness present in saints, their images and relics that 
the popes and bishops had won in the western church.” 


18 Haldon (1997), p. 259. 1 See Brown (1976). 
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But if there is little evidence of tension between the proliferation of the holy 
and the hierarchy of the church in the Byzantine East in the seventh century (in 
the eighth the ready support the Iconoclast emperors seemed to find among 
the higher clergy may possibly be evidence of a reaction on the part of the 
hierarchy), there is certainly evidence that there was tension between the cen- 
tre and the periphery in geographical terms. Despite the wealth of theological 
literature that survives from the seventh century, we know little about theology 
at the capital, and that for the simple reason that by the ninth century no one in 
Constantinople wanted to be reminded of it. Theology in Constantinople was 
subservient to the emperor, and to the politically inspired doctrines of mon- 
energism, Monothelitism and, in the next century, Iconoclasm. Resistance to 
all these, a resistance that was finally recognised as ‘Orthodoxy’, came from 
the periphery, and in the long term especially from the monks of Palestine, 
who had long been known for their commitment to Chalcedonian Orthodoxy. 
This fact had curious long-term consequences for Orthodox Byzantium, and 
which is worth pursuing briefly here. Resistance to monenergism began with 
Sophronius, who had been a monk in Palestine, and later became patriarch 
of Jerusalem; resistance to Monothelitism was led by Sophronius. disciple 
Maximos, whose impact on the Orthodox in Palestine was such that the 
Monothelites in Syria and Palestine called them 'Maximians'.?? In the second 
half of the seventh century dyothelite (Orthodox) Christians in Palestine 
found themselves in a new situation. Previously they had been adherents of an 
imperial Orthodoxy that had been supported, in the last resort, by persecu- 
tion. Now they found themselves in a situation where their religious position 
was opposed by other Christian groups - Monophysite, Monothelite, and even 
Nestorian — by non-Christians like Jews, Samaritans and Manichees, and even- 
tually by Muslims. They had both to defend what they believed in, and work 
out exactly what their faith amounted to. To do this they had to pay attention to 
matters of logic and definition, for the only way to defend and commend their 
position was by convincing others: they could no longer appeal to the secular 
arm. One element in this refining of the presentation and understanding of the 
Christianity of the Ecumenical Synods was dialogue with — or polemic against — 
the Jews. After a long period when there was scarcely any dialogue with Jews, 
or even simple refutation of Judaism, the latter half of the seventh century 
witnessed an extraordinary burgeoning of such works. Most of them came 
from the provinces seized by the Arabs: Syria, Palestine, the Sinai Peninsula 
and Cyprus. It is clear from some of these works that Jews themselves took 
the initiative in the debate, and forced Christians to produce fresh defences of 


?? The view that Maximos was himself a Palestinian, as is maintained in the Syriac life published in 
1973 (see Brock (1973) in Brock (1984)), seems to be losing credibility among scholars. 
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doctrines such as the doctrine of the Trinity, and practices like veneration of 
the saints, relics and icons.** Alongside such doctrinal clarification, there was 
also, again stemming principally from Palestine, celebration in liturgical poetry 
of the doctrines of Christianity, which came to form the backbone of monastic 
worship. This eventually became the worship of the Orthodox church, that 
is, the Byzantine church, and of churches who learnt their Christianity from 
Byzantium. The crucial century for this definition, defence and celebration of 
Orthodoxy was the period from 650 to 750. It is epitomised in the works of 
John of Damascus, an Umayyad civil servant turned Palestinian monk, who 
thought of himself as a Byzantine Christian. Its first test was the Iconoclasm 
of Byzantine Emperors, outwith whose political reach they lived. 

As we have seen, this form of Christianity was called ‘Maximianism’ by its 
enemies, but it owed more to Maximos than simply its attachment to dyothelite 
Chalcedonianism, as declared at the Lateran Synod of 649 and vindicated at 
the Sixth Ecumenical Synod of 680—681. For Maximos’ genius as a theologian 
was to draw together the several strands of Greek theological reflection into 
an imposing synthesis. One strand in this synthesis was the dogmatic theology 
of the great patriarchs of Alexandria, Athanasius and Cyril of Alexandria, that 
formed the basis for the dogmas endorsed by the Ecumenical Synods from the 
fourth to the sixth centuries. Another strand was the Christian Hellenism of the 
fourth-century Cappadocian Fathers, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nazianzus 
and Gregory of Nyssa. A further strand was constituted by the ascetic wisdom 
of the Desert Fathers of the fourth-century Egyptian desert and their successors 
in the Judaean desert to the east of Jerusalem, in the coastal desert of Gaza, 
and in barren mountains of the Sinai Peninsula. These three strands Maximos 
wove together, the final tapestry being shot through with the Neoplatonic meta- 
physics of the (probably early sixth-century) Syrian monk who wrote under the 
name of Dionysius the Areopagite, the convert of St Paul the Apostle. It was 
this theological vision of St Maximos that inspired the more soberly expressed, 
even dry doctrinal synthesis that we find in John of Damascus. Maximos’ 
vision, in which humankind, the cosmos and the scriptures themselves were 
all interrelated, was reflected in the domed interior of the Byzantine church. In 
that space, as Maximos explained in his reflections on the divine liturgy called 
the Mystagogia, the liturgical ceremonies, involving the clergy and the people, 
celebrated the whole unfolding of the Christian mystery from creation to the 
second coming of Christ in a way that probed the depths of the human heart 
and illuminated the mysteries of the cosmos.” 


1 See Déroche (1991) and Cameron (1996a). 
22 For these developments and John Damascene’s part in them, see Louth (1996b). 
233 For an introduction to the theology of Maximos, see Louth (1996a). 
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But to turn from what may seem such giddy heights (though expressed in 
gesture and movement, melody and colour, that one can well imagine impressed 
the simplest of Byzantine Christians) we see a more detailed picture of the 
life of the Byzantine church in the seventh century emerging from the 102 
canons of the so-called Quinisext Synod, called by the emperor Justinian II in 
692. Like his predecessor, and his namesake, Justinian II wished to mark his 
reign, and manifest his exercise of imperial power, by calling an Ecumenical 
Synod. Hitherto, all synods regarded as ecumenical had been called to deal 
with some pressing doctrinal issue, but with the monenergist/Monothelite 
controversy now settled, there was no doctrinal issue to provide the occasion 
for an Ecumenical Synod. However, the previous two Ecumenical Synods, the 
Second and Third Synods of Constantinople, had issued only doctrinal canons, 
whereas all the earlier ones had dealt with both doctrinal and disciplinary issues. 
Thus the synod that Justinian eventually called, which issued only disciplinary 
canons, was regarded as a completion of the work of the last two synods (the 
Fifth and the Sixth Ecumenical Synods) and so called the Fifth-Sixth (Quinisext 
or Penthekte) Ecumenical Synod. It is also known as the Synod in Trullo (or 
the Trullan Synod) from the domed chamber (troullos) in the palace where the 
synod took place. 

The 102 canons** issued by the synod cover many aspects of the life of 
Christians, including both their religious duties and their behaviour in secular 
life. The first two canons affirm and define the existing tradition, of which 
the rest of the canons constitute a kind of completion: canon 1 affirms the 
unchanging faith defined at the previous six ecumenical synods; canon 2 con- 
firms the body of (disciplinary) canons already accepted by the church. The 
rest of the canons complete this body of canonical material, and the whole 
body of legislation constituted by this synod can be compared in some ways to 
the Justinianic Code in that it is intended as the final statement of an ideal of 
Christian life, expressed through much quite detailed legislation. It remains the 
foundation of the canon law of the Orthodox church. In this context it is worth 
drawing attention to the last canon, which affirms that the administration of 
penalties in accordance with the canons must take account of the quality of 
the sin and the disposition of the sinner, for the ultimate purpose of canon 
law is to heal, not simply to punish. This canon reaffirms a principle already 
expressed in earlier canons,”® usually called the principle of ‘economy’ (Greek: 


4 Discipline Générale, ed. Joannou, 1.1, pp. 98-241. 

25 For a succinct account of the development of Christian canon law, see Young, Ayres and Louth 
(2004), chapter 36. 

26 Canons of St Basil 95 (ed. Joannou, 11, pp. 193-8), cf. 3 (ibid. pp. 100-1); Canons of St Gregory of 
Nyssa 1 (ibid., pp. 203-9). 
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oikonomia), which is not unlike the way in which in the seventh century secular 
law used the code as an ideal which was applied by trying to fit the ideal to the 
concrete issues, rather than by the issue of new legislation, as we have already 
seen. 

One guiding principle of the canons of the Quinisext Synod was to define 
the practices of the Byzantine church in conscious opposition to the developing 
customs of the Latin church. For instance, canon 55, which forbids fasting on 
Saturdays and Sundays, except for Holy Saturday, is explicitly directed against 
the practice found in the city of Rome of fasting on Saturdays during Lent. 
More important are the canons that envisage a married pastoral clergy, though 
restricted to priests and deacons (married men who become bishops are to 
separate from their wives, who become nuns: canons 12, 48): again this is in 
conscious opposition to the Roman canons, though it would be some cen- 
turies before a celibate priesthood was strictly enforced in the western church. 
A similar independence of Rome is manifest in canon 36, which prescribed the 
order of the patriarchates and, following the canons of the first Ecumenical 
Synod of Constantinople (canon 3) and the Ecumenical Synod of Chalcedon 
(canon 28, which had been repudiated by Rome), ranked Constantinople sec- 
ond after Rome, with equal privileges. Although the papal apocrisiarii accepted 
the canons, Pope Sergius refused to sign them, and Justinian’s furious attempt 
to enforce papal consent only exposed the limits of his power in Italy. The intro- 
duction of the singing of the Agnus Dei into the Mass at Rome by Pope Sergius 
is perhaps to be seen as a snub to the synod (see canon 82, discussed below). 
Although Pope John VII seems to have accepted the canons of the synod in 
705, when Justinian was restored to the imperial throne, this represented no 
lasting endorsement of the canons by the western church. 

Other canons regulated the life of the local church, still understood as essen- 
tially a city church ruled by a bishop, though, as we have seen, the reality of the 
city was fast vanishing. Provinces, into which city churches were grouped under 
the leadership of a metropolitan bishop, were to meet once a year (canon 8). 
Bishops were to live in their sees, and to return to them as soon as possible if they 
fled during ‘barbarian’ raids (canon 18). This anxiety that the bishop stick to his 
city was to ensure partly his continuing pastoral care, but also his control of the 
church’s financial interests, for the local churches were frequently considerable 
landowners, their estates being administered by the bishop. The requirement 
that bishops reside in their own sees was taken seriously, as is evident from the 
more abundant later evidence, especially from the Komnene period, when the 


?7 Sergius’ introduction of the Agnus Dei into the mass is asserted in the Liber Pontificalis 86 (Sergius), 
14 (ed. Duchesne, 1, p. 376). 
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Empire was even more focussed on Constantinople and provincial sees were 
regarded as exile by their bishops.?? There are also canons against purchasing 
church office, and selling the sacraments: what the West later called simony 
(canons 22-3). Legislation concerning monasticism, like much earlier legisla- 
tion, attempted to confine monks to their monasteries, and control the power 
of holy men (canons 40-9). Legislation concerning the laity forbade various 
entertainments such as playing dice (canon 50), watching mimes, animal fights 
or dancing on the stage (canon 51), the observance of civic ceremonies such 
as the Kalends, Vota or Brumalia, which had pagan associations, as well as 
female dancing in public, dancing associated with pagan rites, cross-dressing, 
the use of comic, satyr or tragic masks, and the invocation of Dionysos during 
the pressing of grapes for wine (canon 62). All of this the church regarded 
as ‘paganising’, though such practices should probably not be thought of as 
the survival of paganism as such, but rather the continuance of traditional 
liturgical forms that involved the laity.? Canons also forbade the confusion 
of traditional liturgies with the Christian sacraments (for example, canon 57 
forbidding the offering of milk and honey on Christian altars), and there 
were canons that regulated the institution of marriage and the circumstances 
of divorce (canons 53, 54, 72; 87; 92, 93). Several canons concerned relations 
between Christians and Jews: canon 11 forbade eating unleavened bread with 
Jews, making friends with Jews, consulting Jewish doctors, or mixing with 
them in the baths; canon 33 forbade the ‘Jewish’ practice of ordaining only 
those of priestly descent. Both these canons illustrate the way in which Jews 
were permitted to exist, but separate from the Orthodox society of the Empire. 
In fact, the seventh century had seen the beginning of a more radical policy 
towards the Jews: forced baptism on pain of death. In 632 Heraclius had intro- 
duced such a policy, to which Maximos the Confessor expressly objected,*° 
a policy that was introduced again in the eighth and the tenth centuries, by 
Leo III and Romanos I Lekapenos respectively. But the more normal Byzantine 
attitude to the Jews, to be preserved as a standing witness to the truth of 
Christianity with limited civil rights, is that envisaged by the canons of the 
Trullan Synod. 

Two canons bear witness to the place of religious art in the Byzantine world. 
Canon 100 forbids pictures that excite immoral pleasure, and makes a point 
about how easily the bodily senses move the soul. Canon 82 is concerned with 
religious paintings and forbids the depiction of Christ as a lamb, a popular 
form of religious art that picked up the words of John the Baptist about Jesus 
as the ‘lamb of God who takes away the sin of the world’ (John 1:36). However, 


28 See Angold (1995), pp. 139-262. 29 See Haldon (1997), pp. 327-37. 
3° Devreese (1937). 3* See Louth, chapter 4 above. 
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the canon argues, such symbolism has been fulfilled since God has come in 
human form: now the reality of the Incarnation is to be expressed by depicting 
the Incarnate Word as a man. Such a concern for the content of religious images 
(icons), expressed in theological terms, prefigures the controversies of the next 
two centuries caused by Iconoclasm. 

The comparatively settled picture of Christian life in the Byzantine Empire 
presented by the canons ofthe Quinisext Synod is not, however, the whole story. 
The latter half of the seventh century saw the production of apocalyptic texts, 
composed in Syriac. One of these, soon translated into Greek, was ascribed 
to the early fourth-century bishop Methodios (of Olympus, according to the 
Syriac original, of Patara, according to the Greek translation).? The Pseudo- 
Methodian Apocalypse responds to the loss of the eastern provinces to the 
Arabs, or Ishmaelites, ‘the wild ass of the desert’, by recounting the history 
of the Middle East since biblical times, and predicting the final overthrow of 
the Ishmaelites by the king of the ‘Greeks’ (so the Syriac; ‘Romans’ in the 
Greek version) at Jerusalem, whose victory will usher in the end of the world. 
The emergence of such apocalyptic hopes and fears at the end of the seventh 
century contrasts sharply with the spirit of the early sixth-century chronicle 
of John of Malalas, written partly to demonstrate that the world had survived 
the transition from the sixth to the seventh millennium (c. AD 500) without 
disaster. 

The end of the seventh century saw the Byzantine Empire still in a process of 
transition and redefinition: the Arab threat to Constantinople was to continue 
well into the eighth century, and Iconoclasm, which is beyond the scope of 
this chapter, is probably to be seen as a further stage in the Byzantine Empire's 
search for its identity and ways of expressing this in the aftermath of crisis of the 
seventh century.*+ But there were scarcely any signs of incipient Iconoclasm 
at the end of the seventh century: the Quinisext Synod invested a clearly 
articulated theological significance in religious art, and the process observed 
since the end of the sixth century of authenticating political authority by 
imagery invoking the supernatural was, as we have seen, taken a stage further 
at the end of the century with the appearance of the image of Christ on the 
obverse of imperial coinage, the imperial image being consigned to the reverse. 
But the structures of the society that was eventually to emerge from this period 
of crisis can already be perceived, albeit in inchoate form, as well as some of 
the limitations of that society, compared with the Roman Empire of Justinian's 
vision that it claimed to be. Already in the canons of the Quinisext Synod there 


32 This confusion as to his see is also found in manuscripts of authentic writings by Methodios. 

3 See Alexander (1985), and Brock, Syriac Chronicles, trans. Palmer, pp. 222-50. 

34 Not all scholars accept that the seventh century is to be regarded as representing a crisis for the 
Byzantine Empire: see Treadgold (1990) and (1997), pp. xvi and 287-413. 
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is the sense that Christians legislated for from Constantinople have different 
customs from those that prevail among those who look to Rome: a difference 
that will deepen in the eighth century as Rome moves from the sphere of 
influence of the Byzantine emperor to that of the Franks. The Mediterranean 
Sea was no longer to unite the territories that bordered it, but would come to 
separate the several societies that claimed the heritage of that lost unity. 
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